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r  I  *HE  sun  hung,  brilliant  but  with- 
■*■  out  warmth,  in  a  cloudless  blue 
sky.  The  crisp,  cold  air  seemed  to 
penetrate  to  Roy's  bones  as  he  stood 
motionless  at  right  dress  with  his  left 
elbow  extended  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  helmet  liner  of  the  man  in  front 
of  him.  But  his  arm  felt  warm,  as  if 
touched  by  the  glow  of  the  newly 
won  corporal  stripes  that  flashed  on 
his  sleeve. 

The  platoon  sergeant  stopped  at 
his  side.  "Wilson.  Move  up  two.  An- 
other one.  Take  the  squad.  You're 
the  tallest  man  here." 

Roy  stepped  to  the  front,  as  the 


shorter  men  fell  behind  him.  "You're 
pivot  man  now,"  said  the  sergeant. 

Pivot  man!  Roy  had  been  in  a 
good  many  retreat  parades,  but  he 
had  never  had  the  responsibilities  of 
pivot  man.  When  they  were  given 
"at  ease,"  he  turned  to  the  man  he 
had  replaced  in  the  position,  to  con- 
firm the  actions  that  would  be  re- 
quired of  him.  He  felt  a  little  bit 
nervous  for  a  moment,  but  told  him- 
self to  relax.  He  knew  what  to  do. 
He  had  been  in  parades  before,  so 
there  wasn't  anything  to  be  nervous 
about. 

The  band  started  to  play,  and  the 


Chal  Norris  is  attending  State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  under 
the  Gl  Bill.  He  served  in  the  Army  three  years,  two  of  them  in  Japan,  where 
he  married  his  wife.  "Taste  of  Failure"  was  written  while  he  was  in  Japan. 
It  is  partly  true  and  partly  imagined. 


captain  moved  the  company  out. 
They  made  the  left  turn  to  come  into 
their  position.  The  guide  man  ran 
forward  and  took  his  place  at  the 
stake,  facing  to  the  right.  Roy 
marched  directly  toward  him  and 
placed  his  chest  right  against  the 
guide's  shoulder,  exactly  as  the  cap- 
tain called  "Company — Halt!" 

So  far  so  good,  he  thought.  He  be- 
gan to  relax  more,  enjoying  the  im- 
pressive ceremony  of  lowering  the 
flag. 

There  was  a  certain  lift  to  being 
part  of  this  body  of  disciplined  men. 
They  lifted  their  arms  smartly  in 
unison  at  the  command,  "Present 
Arms!"  to  salute  the  flag.  There  was  a 
certain  emotion  of  pride  and  dignity 
as  the  flag  came  down,  slowly  and 
sedately,  to  the  strains  of  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

The  colors  and  persons  to  be  deco- 
rated were  presented  to  the  general, 
and  the  general  read  off  a  list  of 
orders  presenting  awards  of  merit  to 
some  colonels.  Roy  allowed  his  mind 
to  wander  slightly. 

He  thought  how  similar  this  after- 
noon was  to  some  of  the  Saturday 
afternoons  he  had  spent  on  football 
fields  in  his  home  so  many  thousands 
of  miles  from  this  place.  He  had 
spent  most  of  the  afternoons  on  the 
bench,  but  the  total  of  his  afternoons, 
in  three  years,  had  won  him  the 
coveted  varsity  letter. 

FINALLY  THE  LONG  CEREMONY  WAS 
finished.  The  adjutant  barked, 
"Pass  in  Review!"  This  was  another 
nervous  moment,  but  Roy  moved  out 
exactly  as  he  was  supposed  to. 

After  the  band  had  marched  into 
its  position,  the  captain  shouted, 
"Right  turn — harch!"  Roy  pivoted 
on  his  right  foot,  at  the  same  time 
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moving  his  left  foot  out  and  across 
to  the  right,  and  stepped  off  in  time 
v/ith  the  band  music. 

After  that  he  felt  more  comfort- 
able. On  the  left  turns,  he  coached 
the  guide  into  position,  with  "A  little 
bit  right,"  or  "Left,  left."  He  noticed 
that  the  rest  of  the  rank  had  a  tend- 
ency to  hold  back.  Then  he  called  to 
the  guide  to  "take  it  easy,"  and  they 
easily  caught  up.  All  were  in  perfect 
alignment  as  they  moved  out  after 
the  second  left  turn,  to  pass  the  re- 
viewing stand. 

Then,  just  as  they  were  in  front 
of  the  reviewing  party,  and  the  cap- 
tain called,  "Eyes  right!"  the  guide 
seemed  to  be  moving  out  too  fast. 
Roy  started  to  keep  pace  with  him, 
but  the  rest  of  the  rank  didn't  follow 
with  him  at  once;  so  he  eased  up,  to 
keep  the  rank  in  line. 

By  the  time  they  had  passed  the 
stand  there  were  almost  six  paces  be- 
tween the  guide  and  the  front  rank, 
where  there  was  supposed  to  be  only 
one  pace.  Roy  knew  what  was  com- 
ing. His  heart  sank  within  him. 

Back  at  the  company,  the  captain 
was  furious.  The  first  sergeant  called 
Roy  into  the  orderly  room.  Sev- 
eral other  men  were  there.  "When  I 
gave  the  command  'Forward  march/ 
after  we  came  out  of  the  turn,"  said 
the  captain,  "the  ranks  were  closed 
in.  How  many  paces  would  you  say 
the  company  was  behind  the  right 
guide  when  you  passed  the  general?" 

"Almost  six  paces,  sir,"  said  Roy. 

"When  we  came  out  of  the  turn, 
you  had  the  proper  interval.  How 
did  you  lose  it  in  the  short  time  be- 
fore you  passed  the  general?"  The 
captain  was  addressing  them  all  as 
a  group. 

Sgt.  Kent  tried  to  cover  for  Roy. 
"Well,  that's  headquarters  company, 


sir."  He  shook  his  head  resignedly. 
The  captain  started  to  turn  toward 
his  office. 

"I  lost  it"  said  Roy.  The  captain 
glared  at  Roy.  He  could  feel  his 
corporal  stripes  shrinking  to  the  size 
of  a  piece  of  lint. 

The  first  sergeant  had  a  wry  grin 
on  his  face.  "Uh,  you  better  get  your- 
self a  copy  of  FM  22-5/'  he  said. 

"I  know  what  I  should  have  done," 
said  Roy.  "And  I  know  why  I  got 
it  messed  up.  But  it's  still  my  fault, 
that's  all.  There's  just  no  excuse." 

"How  did  it  happen,"  asked  the 
first  sergeant. 

"Well,  I  tried  to  keep  the  interval, 
but  I  could  see  the  rest  of  the  rank 
holding  back,  so  I  stayed  back  with 
them.  I  know  I  should  have  kept  the 
interval.  It  was  inexperience,  I 
guess." 

"The  whole  company  was  lining 
up  on  you,"  said  the  captain.  "You're 
supposed  to  keep  the  distance,  and 
it's  up  to  the  rest  of  the  rank  to  dress 
on  you." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Roy.  The  captain 
shook  his  head,  as  if  to  say,  "How 
could  anybody  make  such  an  em- 
barrassing mistake."  He  banged  his 
fist  on  the  desk  and  went  into  his 
office.  The  first  sergeant  nodded  dis- 
missal to  Roy. 

ROY  WENT  TO  HIS  ROOM  AND  LAY 
down  on  his  bunk.  He  felt  mis- 
erable in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
satisfied  to  have  aocepted  responsi- 
bility for  the  mistake  when  he  might 
have  wriggled  out  from  under  it.  The 
bitter  taste  in  his  mouth  reminded 
him  of  the  only  football  game  of  his 
high  school  career  in  which  he  had 
played  the  entire  game. 

It  was  in  his  junior  year.  He  had 
gone  through  the  entire  season  on 


the  bench,  getting  in  a  few  minutes 
in  a  quarter  here  and  there.  Then 
the  day  before  the  final  game,  with 
the  school's  arch  rival,  the  first  string 
right  end  had  sprained  his  ankle.  The 
coach  had  told  Roy,  "You're  it." 

Roy  had  been  a  bundle  of  nerves 
at  the  beginning.  But  after  the  first 
few  plays,  he  had  settled  down  and 
played  a  steady  game.  By  the  end  of 
the  half,  he  had  forgotten  both  the 
crowd  and  his  inexperience.  He  was 
playing  with  spirit  and  turning  in  a 
commendable  performance. 

They  fought  the  favored  rival  to 
a  six-six  tie  going  into  the  closing 
minutes  of  the  game.  Roy  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  relieved  that  the  game 
was  soon  to  be  over  and  he  hadn't 
made  any  mistakes.  Then  his  team 
recovered  a  fumble  almost  on  the 
rival's  goal  fine. 

Three  plays  went  into  the  line  and 
were  stopped.  Time  was  running  out. 
The  quarterback  called  a  pass  play. 
Roy  almost  swallowed  his  tongue. 
They  lined  up.  The  ball  was  snapped. 

Roy  found  himself  in  the  end  zone, 
with  the  ball  arching  directly  toward 
him,  and  he  rejoiced.  Just  when  he 
thought  he  had  it,  the  rival  safety 
man  came  in  and  snatched  it,  almost 
from  his  fingers. 

For  an  instant  Roy  was  stunned. 
Then  he  saw  the  safety  snaking  his 
way  through  the  grasps  of  Roy's 
stumbling  teammates  and  breaking 
into  the  clear.  Enraged  at  the  sudden 
change  of  fortune,  Roy  started  after 
the  safety. 

He  chased  him  all  the  way  down 
the  field,  and  brought  him  down  on 
his  own  twenty-yard  line,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  goal  posts.  The  game 
ended  seconds  later. 

Only  then  did  Roy  become  aware 
of  the  awful  silence  in  the  stands. 


The  fans  had  seen  victory  assured, 
and  then  suddenly  lost.  Roy  was  the 
one  to  be  blamed  for  it.  They  didn't 
care  if  inexperience  had  caused  Roy's 
mistake.  All  they  knew  was  that  he 
had  lost  a  victory  for  them.  They 
didn't  like  it  one  bit. 


IN  THE  SHOWER  ROOM  ROY  SAT 
with  his  head  in  his  hands.  The 
coach  came  and  put  his  hand  on 
Roy's  shoulder.  "Roy,"  he  said,  "will 
you  come  into  my  office  for  a  min- 
ute, please?" 

Still  numb  from  the  shock  of  his 
failure,  Roy  stumbled  into  the  office. 
The  coach  followed  him  in  and  shut 
the  door. 

"Roy,"  he  said,  "you  had  the  game 
in  your  hands.  You  let  it  slip  away 
from  you.  You  know  that,  don't 
you?"  Roy  nodded  his  head. 

"Well,  in  some  ways,  I  believe  it 
was  better  for  you  than  if  you  had 
caught  that  pass.  You  see,  this  way 
you've  learned  early  in  your  life  the 
bitter  taste  of  defeat  and  failure. 
You'll  taste  it  again  and  again,  no 
matter  how  successful  you  may  be- 
come. 

"Of  course,  you  and  I  both  know 
that,  if  you  had  been  more  aggres- 
sive, you  might  have  beaten  the 
safety  to  that  ball.  I  know  you  failed 
because  you  haven't  had  enough 
varsity  experience.  But  of  course  that 
doesn't  make  it  taste  any  better  for 
you.  It  isn't  going  to  change  the  kind 


of  a  writeup  they'll  give  you  in  to- 
morrow's newspapers. 

"But  I  think  you  can  learn  another 
lesson,  too,  from  this  game.  You 
proved  this  one  yourself."  He  paused. 
"Bad  luck  turned  your  opportunity 
into  a  disaster.  But  because  you 
didn't  quit  when  it  happened — you 
stayed  in  there  and  brought  your 
man  down  when  everybody  else 
missed  him — you  kept  the  disaster 
from  happening. 

"You  lost  a  chance  for  victory,  but 
you  also  had  the  stuff  to  save  us 
from  defeat.  Because  you  got  your 
man,  we  still  came  out  with  a  tie. 
That's  almost  a  victory  for  us,  since 
we  were  rated  twelve-point  under- 
dogs." 

A  slight  grin  formed  on  the  coach's 
face.  "Can  you  see  the  point,  Roy? 
Even  when  it  looks  like  you're 
beaten,  and  have  lost  your  chance, 
if  you  stay  in  there  and  keep  trying, 
you  still  have  a  chance  to  make 
good." 

Roy  had  nodded  his  head.  His  des- 
pair had  changed  to  new  determina- 
tion. Then  the  coach  had  said  an- 
other thing  that  surprised  him. 

"You  know,  it  may  sound  funny 
to  you — but  if  you've  learned  these 
things,  that's  worth  a  lot  more  to  me 
than  whether  we  won  or  lost  a  foot- 
ball game." 

Three  years  and  eight  thousand 
miles  away  from  that  afternoon, 
Corporal  Roy  Wilson  smiled  to  him- 
self. "Thanks,  Coach,"  he  said. 


THE    MAN    INSIDE 

There  is  only  one  knob  to  the  door  of  a  man's  life,  and  that  is  on  the  inside. 
That  door  never  opens  except  as  the  man  inside  opens  it. — Megiddo  Message 
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By  BENNIE  BENGTSON 


TVTOT  long  ago,  following  the  close 
-*-^  of  the  service,  I  stood  outside 
the  church  talking  to  a  friend  when 
he  made  a  remark  that  surprised  me. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "I've 
often  wondered  about  those  two 
flags  at  the  front  of  the  church.  One 
is  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  of 
course.  But  the  other — the  one  to 
the  right  of  the  congregation — I  sup- 
pose it  represents  something,  but  I 
don't  know  what  it  is." 

"That,"  I  told  him,  "is  the  Chris- 
tian flag." 

Then  he  asked  several  other  ques- 
tions. How  long  had  this  flag  been 
in  existence?  When  and  how  had  it 
originated?  Did  its  design  and  colors 
have  any  special  significance? 

These  questions  surprised  me  even 
more  than  his  first  remark — I  was 
unable  to  answer  them.  But  I  knew 
the  answers  existed  somewhere.  I 
set  about  looking  for  them. 

The  Christian  flag  came  into  being 
on  September  26,  1897,  at  a  Rally 
Day  service  held  in  Brighton  Chapel, 
Coney  Island,  New  York.  The  speak- 
er of  the  day  failed  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. So  the  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Overton,  filled  in  extemporaneously. 


As  he  stepped  up  to  speak  he  noted 
the  American  flag  draped  over  a  cor- 
ner of  the  pulpit.  An  inspiration 
came  to  him.  "Why  should  we  not 
have  a  flag  for  our  Sunday  schools 
and  churches  as  well  as  a  national 
flag?"  he  asked.  "Such  a  flag  would 
belong  to  all  churches  and  to  all 
nations  on  the  earth.  It  should  be 
called  the  Christian  flag.  Unre- 
stricted by  geographical  boundaries, 
it  would  serve  to  remind  men  every- 
where of  their  allegiance  to  God." 

Then  he  went  on  to  suggest  a  field 
of  white.  This  would  symbolize  ii> 
nocence,  purity,  and  peace.  In  the 
center  of  the  white  should  be  a 
smaller  field  of  blue,  to  stand  for 
faith,  trust,  and  sincerity.  Imposed 
upon  the  blue  field  he  visualized  a 
cross  of  red.  This  would  symbolize 
the  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Savior  of  the  world.  The 
color  red  also  stands  for  endurance, 
steadfastness,  and  courage. 

Surrounding  the  cross  would  be 
seven  white  stars,  with  rays  of  light 
streaming  forth  from  the  top  of  the 
cross.  There  were  seven  stars  be- 
cause that  figure  is  regarded  as  a 
sacred  number  and  as  a  symbol  of 
completeness.  In  each  corner  of  the 


flag  he  placed  a  large  white  star. 
Each  star  would  have  a  small  red 
cross  in  the  center. 

Even  as  there  were  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  there  were  three 
parts  to  the  flag.  The  Scriptural  pas- 
sage in  Matthew  28:18-20  refers  to 
this.  In  the  words  of  Jesus:  "All  au- 
thority in  heaven  and  on  earth  has 
been  given  to  me.  Go  therefore,  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptiz- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
that  I  have  commanded  you;  and  lo, 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the 
close  of  the  age." 

The  unscheduled,  spur-of-the-mo- 
ment speech  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  both  Overton  and  his  audi- 
ence that  during  the  next  few  days 
a  flag  similar  to  the  one  he  had  de- 
scribed was  made.  On  the  next  Sun- 
day the  first  Christian  flag  was 
draped  across  the  pulpit  along  with 
Old  Glory. 

The  idea  caught  on  at  once.  To- 
day, not  much  over  a  half  century 
later,  the  Christian  flag  may  be  seen 
in  churches  throughout  America  and 
in  many  foreign  countries.  At  Afri- 
can mission  stations  it  is  flown  at 
full  mast  on  Sundays.  It  calls  the 
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natives  to  worship  from  the  sur- 
rounding villages  and  settlements.  In 
England,  Japan,  or  India,  as  well  as 
on  ships  at  sea — wherever  Christian 
churches  exist  or  Christian  services 
are  held — the  flag  may  be  found. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ,  though  it  does  not  attempt 
to  lay  down  rules  or  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  Christian 
flag,  makes  the  following  sugges- 
tions: 

1.  The  Cross  itself  is  generally 
accepted  as  a  good  and  sufficient 
symbol  for  the  house  of  God  in  the 
Christian  tradition,  without  the  use 
of  a  church  flag. 

2.  If  a  flag  or  banner  representing 
the  loyalty  of  the  church  to  its  Head 
is  used  along  with  the  flag  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  sanctuary,  the  symbol  of 
loyalty  to  God  should  have  the  place 
of  highest  honor. 

3.  According  to  tradition,  ancient 
and  modern,  the  place  of  highest 
honor  is  to  the  right;  on  the  floor 
level  of  the  congregation,  to  the  right 
of  the  congregation;  in  the  chancel 
or  on  any  level  above  that  of  the 
floor  of  the  congregation,  to  the  right 
of  the  clergyman  as  he  faces  the 
congregation. 

4.  The  Christian  symbol  used  by 
the  U.  S.  Navy  and  flown  above  the 
flag  of  the  nation  during  the  period 
of  divine  worship  is  a  triangular  pen- 
nant of  white  with  a  blue  Latin  cross 
in  the  center.  The  Christian  chap- 
lain's flag,  as  prescribed  by  the  U.  S. 
Army,  is  a  blue  rectangle  with  a 
white  Latin  cross. 

The  form  most  generally  regarded 
as  the  Christian  flag  for  display  in 
churches  is  a  white  rectangle  with 
a  blue  rectangular  field  in  the  upper 
corner  at  the  mast  side  containing  a 
.  .  .  Continued  on  page  16 


by  Harold  Belfer 


You  cant  hold  water  in  a  sieve — or  can  you? 


I  WON'T  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead 
Indian,  but  that  condition  seems  to 
help.  And  what  I  do  say  is,  if  we  do 
shoot  up  a  few  redskins,  and  show 
the  others  we  mean  business,  maybe 
they  will  show  us  some  respect,  and 
we  won't  have  all  these  bothersome 
things  happen." 

This  statement  of  the  tall  man  in 
the  fine,  shiny,  store-bought  clothes 
brought  a  smattering  of  applause 
from  the  buck-skinned  men  and  the 
bonneted  women  surrounding  the 
wooden  platform.  Some  people  didn't 
seem  to  trust  Abner  Smythe,  the  can- 
didate for  mayor,  because  he  some- 
times appeared  to  be  just  a  little  too 
glib  and  smooth-talking.  But  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  Indians  had 
been  bothersome  of  late,  and  what 
he  said  now  seemed  to  make  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sense. 

With  the  election  coming  off  to- 
morrow, practically  everybody  in 
town  gathered  around  the  main 
street  platform  generally  used  in  auc- 
tioning off  livestock.  But  this  election 
was  more  important  than  any  sheep 
or  cattle  sale.  War  or  peace  with  the 


surrounding  Indians  hung  in  a  pre- 
carious balance. 

At  first,  most  people  seemed  to 
favor  the  idea  of  old  Saul  Gillespie, 
the  veteran  scout.  He  said  that  every- 
one ought  to  just  take  it  easy  and 
hope  that  the  relationship  between 
the  town  and  the  Indians  would  im- 
prove little  by  little.  He  reminded 
folks  that,  after  all,  this  was  origi- 
nally the  Indians'  land. 

But  the  Indians  continued  way- 
laying stagecoaches  and  seemingly 
growing  bolder  and  more  impudent 
in  their  attitude  toward  the  white 
man.  More  and  more  townspeople 
appeared  now  to  be  swerving  to  the 
notion  that  maybe  Abner  Smythe 
was  right  and  a  show  of  force  was 
in  order.  Everyone  waited  rather 
anxiously  now  to  hear  what  the  other 
occupant  of  the  platform,  grizzled 
old  Saul  Gillespie,  had  to  say. 

'Well,  folks,  I  don't  have  any- 
thing to  offer  except  what  I  have 
said  right  along,"  the  gnarled-like 
man  with  the  somewhat  stooped 
shoulders  told  them  right  off.  "Pa- 
tience. And  faith.  If  we  just  keep  on 
trying  to  get  along  with  the  Indians, 
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maybe  these  incidents  that's  been 
coming  up  will  get  fewer.  After 
awhile  we'll  all  be  right  neighborly. 
Patience  and  faith  is  wonderful  stuff. 
It'll  do  anything,  if  you'll  just  let  it/' 

ABNER  SMYTHE  SEEMED  TO  HAVE 
been  waiting  for  that.  He  was 
on  his  feet  right  away.  "My  worthy 
opponent  for  the  office  of  mayor,  I 
am  sure,  means  well,"  he  declared, 
with  a  wry  smile.  "And  maybe  he 
even  sounds  well  too.  But  I  maintain 
there's  a  difference  between  sound- 
ing well  and  actually  following  the 
wisest  course.  It  sounds  mighty  fine 
to  talk  about  patience  and  faith  and 
such,  as  he  has  been  doing.  But  let's 
see  if  we  can  give  it  a  practical  test." 

While  everybody  in  the  audience 
craned  their  necks,  the  tall  man  in 
the  store-bought  clothes  picked  up  a 
bucket  of  water  that  had  been  rest- 
ing by  his  chair.  Then  he  produced  a 
sieve.  His  smile  growing  even  wryer, 
he  carried  the  bucket  and  sieve  up 
to  the  rival  candidate's  chair,  placed 
the  bucket  of  water  on  the  floor  be- 
fore him  and  handed  him  the  sieve. 

"All  right  now,  Mr.  Gillespie,"  Ab- 
ner  Smythe  declared,  a  decided  note 
of  triumph  in  his  voice,  "let's  see  you 
hold  any  of  this  water  in  this  sieve. 

"Let's  see  how  much  good  all  this 
patience  and  faith  business  of  yours 
avails  you." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  This 
was  a  master  stroke  on  the  part  of 
Abner  Smythe.  Up  until  this  platform 
gathering,  most  of  the  townspeople 
had  been  plainly  pretty  much  on  the 
fence  about  which  candidate  and 
policy  to  embrace.  But  the  younger, 
fancier  man  had  clearly  and  dramat- 
ically shown  up  the  futility  and 
meaninglessness  of  the  old  man's  way. 

A  good  many  of  the  folks  felt 
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quite  a  bit  of  personal  sympathy  for 
the  old  scout.  They  felt  sorry  for  him 
while  he  kept  sitting  there,  stub- 
bornly dipping  the  sieve  into  the 
water.  It  was  kind  of  funny  in  a  way 
— and  a  little  pathetic  too.  The 
strange  spectacle  served  to  emphasize 
more  than  ever  the  vagueness  and 
impracticality  of  the  old  man's  words. 

Nevertheless  he  murmured,  "Pa- 
tience and  faith  will  do  anything," 
and  he  continued  sitting  there  on  the 
platform,  dipping  the  sieve  into  the 
bucket  of  water.  "Well,  Pop," 
chortled  Abner  Smythe  before  de- 
parting, "be  sure  to  let  me  know  if 
you  have  any  luck." 

The  election  of  Abner  Smythe  was, 
it  went  without  saying,  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty now.  Nevertheless,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  shivering  cold,  the 
people  of  the  town  bestirred  them- 
selves rather  early  the  next  morning. 
Everyone  was  curious  to  know,  of 
course,  if  old  Saul  Gillespie  was  still 
on  the  platform  with  the  bucket  and 
the  sieve. 

It  turned  out  he  was.  But,  even 
from  a  distance,  the  folks  could  tell 
something  was  up.  There  was  a  most 
wondrous  smile  on  his  grizzled  face. 
He  was  holding  up  the  sieve  trium- 
phantly for  all  to  see. 

The  people  found  themselves 
gasping.  The  water  in  the  bucket, 
they  saw,  had  turned  to  ice.  In  the 
sieve  the  old  man  was  holding  a 
chunk  of  that  ice. 

"Like  I  been  saying,"  smiled  the 
old  man,  "patience  and  faith  can  sure 
do  a  heap  of  things  if  you'll  just  let 
them." 

And,  sure  enough,  without  blood- 
shed, the  Indians  and  whites  became 
friends.  As  he  went  about  his  duties, 
Mayor  Saul  Gillespie  carried  his 
only  weapon — the  sieve. 


Freedom 

Crowns 

The 

Capitol 

■  The  statue  atop  our  nation's  Cap- 
itol is  a  20-foot-tall  woman  that 
nobody  gets  a  very  close  look  at 

by  Bates  M.  Stovall 


r\N  TOP  of  the  white-domed  Cap- 
^^  itol  in  Washington,  a  bronze 
statue  of  Freedom  faces  the  rising 
sun.  Almost  every  visitor  to  the  city 
casts  curious  glances  from  long  range 
at  the  stalwart  figure.  None  gets  a 
close-up  view,  for  her  high  perch 
makes  this  impossible. 

Though  the  statue's  name  is  Free- 
dom, it  has  been  called  by  many 
other  titles  such  as  Liberty,  Armed 
Liberty,  Indian  Goddess,  and  God- 
dess of  Freedom.  It  has  been  criticized 
as  being  neither  ancient  nor  modern 
classic  art. 

Thomas  Crawford,  the  American 
sculptor,  modeled  Freedom  in  Italy. 
Crawford  had  originally  intended  a 


female  figure  crowned  with  laurel 
and  bearing  a  huge  olive  branch  in 
her  hand.  But  Jefferson  Davis,  who 
was  Secretary  of  War  at  the  time 
and  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Capitol 
building,  objected  to  the  laurel. 

Crawford  then  proposed  a  liberty 
cap,  and  again  Davis  objected,  point- 
ing out  that  in  the  past  this  head- 
dress identified  a  freed  slave.  "It 
seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "its  history 
renders  it  inappropriate  to  a  people 
who  were  born  free  and  would  not 
be  enslaved."  Nor  did  he  like  the 
fasces,  a  bundle  of  rods,  which  the 
sculptor  suggested  the  figure  should 
hold. 

In  the  end,  the  sculptor  modeled 
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a  woman  wearing  a  flowing  dress  and 
wrapped  in  a  mantle.  A  brooch,  with 
"U.  S."  lettered  on  it,  is  attached  to 
the  dress  above  the  waistline.  The 
woman's  head  is  adorned  with  a 
helmet  having  an  eagle's  head  crest. 
As  Crawford  put  it,  this  is  a  "bold 
arrangement  of  feathers,  suggested 
by  the  costume  of  our  Indian  tribes." 

A  crown  of  nine  stars  encircles  the 
helmet.  The  woman's  right  hand 
rests  on  the  hilt  of  a  sheathed  sword. 
Her  left  holds  a  shield  and  a  wreath. 

The  sculptor  had  been  told  to 
make  the  figure  sixteen  feet  high,  but 
it  got  out  of  hand  and  soared  to  19M 
feet.  To  accommodate  this  giant,  the 
Capitol's  dome  was  changed. 

WHEN  SOME  CONGRESSMEN  SAW 
the  helmet's  crest,  they  arched 
disdainful  brows.  One  of  them  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  get  rid  of  it.  He 
introduced  a  bill  directing  the  Cap- 
itol's architect  to  remove  "the  non- 
descript ornament .  .  .  from  the  head 
of  the  bronze  statue  Liberty,  before 
the  same  is  elevated  to  its  position." 
Hardly  had  the  statue  been  hoisted 
in  place,  before  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  asked  Thomas  U. 
Walter,  the  Capitol  architect, 
whether  he  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  remove  the  crest.  Walter 
replied  he  had  always  considered  the 
crest  a  very  objectionable  feature, 
but  its  removal  meant  that  the  head 
and  its  crowning  adornment  would 
have  to  be  remodeled,  and  the  whole 
upper  portion  of  the  figure  recast. 
His  conclusion  was  that  the  statue 
shouldn't  be  changed. 

Thomas  Crawford  died  before  the 
bronze  statue  was  cast  from  his  plas- 
ter creation.  In  fact,  he  had  passed 
away  even  before  the  plaster  model 
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started  on  her  voyage  to  America  in 
April,  1858. 

The  trip  was  a  rough  one.  The 
ship  in  which  Freedom  had  been 
placed  persisted  in  springing  leaks 
along  the  way.  It  was  finally  con- 
demned and  sold  when  she  put  in 
at  Bermuda  to  keep  from  sinking. 

From  Bermuda  Freedom  was 
shipped  piecemeal  to  America.  It 
was  not  until  the  early  spring  of 
1859  that  all  her  sections  got  to 
Washington. 

The  sculptor  Clark  Mills  was  com- 
missioned by  Congress  to  cast  Free- 
dom in  bronze.  His  bronze  foundry 
in  Bladensburg,  near  Washington, 
was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  then  in 
America. 

In  connection  with  the  plaster 
figure,  an  Italian  workman  tried  to 
create  a  profitable  racket  for  him- 
self. After  all  sections  of  the  statue 
reached  Washington,  the  fellow 
bolted  and  plastered  them  together 
so  skillfully  that  no  eye  could  spot 
the  places  where  the  parts  had  been 
joined.  In  this  condition,  the  model 
remained  on  exhibition  for  a  time. 

Later,  when  the  workman  was  or- 
dered to  take  the  figure  apart,  pre- 
paratory to  making  the  bronze  cast- 
ing, he  refused.  Believing  that  he 
was  the  only  person  who  knew  where 
the  crevices  were  in  the  model  and 
that  no  one  else  could  take  it  apart 
properly,  he  announced  that  he  must 
be  given  a  large  increase  in  salary 
and  a  long-term  employment  con- 
tract. 

The  fellow  was  talking  a  little  too 
fast.  Among  Mills'  workers  was 
Philip  Reed,  a  skilled  mulatto.  Philip 
put  an  iron  eye  in  Freedom's  head, 
rigged  up  a  pulley  and  tackle,  in- 
serted its  hook  in  the  eye  and  then 
repeatedly,  but  cautiously,  strained 


the  rope  until  the  jointing  on  the 
top  section  of  the  model  appeared. 
With  this  evidence  to  go  on,  the  bolts 
in  that  region  were  found.  Reed 
eventually  took  the  whole  model 
apart  without  injury. 

DESPITE  INTERRUPTIONS  DUE  TO 
the  War  Between  the  States, 
Freedom  was  cast  into  bronze  and 
put  on  a  pedestal  in  the  grounds  east 
of  the  Capitol. 

At  noon  on  December  2,  1863,  the 
last  section,  embracing  the  head  and 
shoulder,  was  carried  to  the  top  of 
the  Capitol  by  means  of  the  steam 
hoisting  apparatus.  Lifted  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  twenty  minutes,  it  was 
set  in  place  on  the  figure. 

Then  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
unfurled,  the  crowd  below  cheered, 
a  battery  of  thirty-five  guns  near  the 
Capitol  roared,  and  successive  salutes 
were  fired  from  cannon  in  twelve  forts 
around  Washington. 

Her  job  well  done,  Crawford's 
plaster  model  of  the  statue  rests  se- 
curely today  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution near  Lindbergh's  Spirit  of 
St.  Louis. 

Her  country  takes  good  care  of 
Freedom.  Every  four  years,  she  re- 
ceives a  thorough  cleaning  by  two 
men  who  spend  five  days  giving  her 


a  bath  of  hot  water  and  soap,  and  a 
polish  with  cloths. 

Lightning  has  repeatedly  attacked 
the  bronze  figure.  But  she  has  with- 
stood all  assaults,  though  sometimes 
the  noise  is  so  terrific  it  appears  the 
Capitol's  dome  has  collapsed.  To 
protect  her  from  lightning,  ten 
bronze  rods  tipped  with  platinum 
are  attached  to  the  statue.  When  she 
is  cleaned,  these  rods  are  examined 
and  retipped,  if  necessary. 

Freedom  has  seen  her  country 
change  from  the  horse-and-buggy 
days  to  that  of  the  airplanes  which 
now  crowd  the  air  where  once  she 
was  lonely  and  supreme.  Beginning 
with  Abraham  Lincoln's  second  in- 
auguration, she  has  watched  a  chain 
of  Presidents  take  the  oath  of  our 
nation's  highest  office  while  stand- 
ing below  her.  Victorious  armies,  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Grant  and 
Sherman,  have  assembled  at  her  feet 
to  march  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
crowd  to  the  White  House  for  review 
by  the  President. 

In  the  halls  beneath  her  are  passed 
vital  laws,  many  of  which  affect  not 
only  our  own  country,  but  others  as 
well.  Under  her  serene  presence,  to- 
day's events  become  tomorrow's  his- 
tory. 


HE 

WAS 

AN 

OPTIMIST 

The  most  optimistic  person  I 

ever  met 

was  undoubtedly  a  young 

artist  in 

Paris  who,  without  a 

franc  in  his  pocket, 

went  into  a  swanky  restaurant  and 

ate  dozens  of  oysters  in  the  hope 

of  finding  a  pearl  to  pay  the  bill. 

— Sacha  Guitry, 

Weltbild 
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FAMOUS 

SPORTS 

COMBINATIONS 

by  Joseph  C.  Stacey 


CAN  YOU  MATCH  THEM  UP  CORRECTLY— the  famous 
sports  duos,  trios  and  foursomes — with  the  brief  bits  and/or 
deeds  concerning  each?  7  is  passing;  8-9  good;  10  excellent. 


1.  TINKER 
EVERS 
CHANCE 

2.  BLANCHARD 
DAVIS 

3.  LAYDEN 
MILLER 
CROWLEY 
STUHLDREHER 

4.  MclNNIS 
COLLINS 
BARRY 
BAKER 

5.  FOXX 
GREENBERG 

6.  BANNISTER 
LANDY 

7.  SETON 
MEADOWS 

8.  WILLIE 
ALEC 

9.  "DIXIE'' 
HARRY,  "THE 
HAT" 

10.  BOROTRA 
LACOSTE 
COCHET 
BRUGNON 
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(a)    these  famed  sluggers  came  the  closest  to  breaking 
Ruth's  home  run  record  of  60. 


(b)  the   Walkers,    the   only   brothers   ever   to   win    the 
National   League  "batting  crown." 

(c)  the  famed  "Four  Musketeers' '  of  tennis. 


(d)  Chicago  White  Sox  famous  double-play  combination. 

(e)  the  renowned  "Heavenly  Twins"  of  field  and  track. 

(f)  Army's  great  "Touchdown  Twins." 

(g)  the  only  two  "milers"  ever  to  crack  the  four-minute 
barrier. 

(h)    the  "Four  Horsemen  of  Notre  Dame." 
(i)    Connie  Mack's  famous  $100,000  infield. 


(j)    the  Smiths,  the  only  two  brothers  ever  to  win  the 
U.S.  Open  golf  title. 


ANSWERS:  "3-Ql  'q~6  'H  '*'L  '6"9  '«>-$  '\'f  'H'Z  'h'Z  'P"l 


His  Future  Was  .  .  . 


Nothing  To  Brag  About! 


by  Helen  Cracraft  Siler 


Mrs.  Siler,  a  grandmother,  lives  in 
Bellevue,  Wash.,  where  she  writes, 
keeps  the  books  for  her  husband's 
lumber  business,  does  church  and 
community  work.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  National  League  of  American 
Penwomen. 


THAT  NIGHT  after  the  boss  had 
offered  him  the  job  running  the 
sawmill  and  he  had  said  that  he 
couldn't  take  it — that  he  would 
rather  just  stay  working  on  the  car- 
riage— Joe  Hackney  didn't  sleep 
much. 

You're  a  great  big  fool,  he  kept 
telling  himself.  Here  you  got  a 
chance  for  a  better  job  and  do  you 
take  it?  No.  Not  even  so's  you  can 
marry  Meg.  You're  too  jelly-kneed 
and  sissy-spined  for  that. 

I  guess  you've  been  that  way  all 
your  life,  Joe.  Remember  that  week 
before  you  left  the  farm  for  good 
because  you  wanted  more  money  to 
spend.  The  flood  was  coming  over 
the  lowlands  and  your  dad  told  you 
to  take  the  hogs  to  higher  ground? 


What  did  you  do,  he  asked  himself 
again  and  again.  Got  scared  and  for- 
got about  the  pigs,  didn't  you?  They 
all  drowned.  Sure  dad  was  decent 
enough  about  it,  but  you  ain't  for- 
gotten how  awful  you  felt,  though. 

Then  when  you  went  to  work  for 
old  man  Higgins.  You  saved  a  little 
money,  and  you  and  Ed  Higgins  de- 
cided to  go  together  and  buy  a  tie- 
mill.  Then  what  happened?  Bottom 
dropped  out  of  the  stockmarket, 
leaving  you  and  Ed  high  and  dry. 
No  wonder  you  been  scared  to  try 
anything  of  your  own  since  that. 

Joe  lunged  his  big  body  from  one 
side  of  the  bed  to  the  other.  No,  you 
don't  want  any  responsibility,  Joe. 
But  you'd  better  not  tell  Meg  about 
this  last  job  you  had  a  chance  to  take 
or  she'll  sure  be  sore  at  you.  Meg, 
so  sweet  and  blue-eyed  you're  almost 
scared  to  touch  her.  This  job  would 
give  you  enough  money  so's  you 
could  ask  her  to  marry  you  and  sort 
of  be  on  your  own. 

But  Meg  knows  you're  too  lily- 
livered  to  get  married,  even  if  you 
did  have  enough  money  to  get  along. 
And  why?  Just  because  you're  afraid 
you  won't  measure  up  to  being  the 
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sort  of  man  your  dad  was.  He  was 
the  kind  that  everyone  respected.  He 
had  something  you  ain't  ever  had, 
Joe.  Religion,  I  guess  you'd  call  it. 

Long  before  sun-up  Joe  got  out  of 
bed  feeling  mighty  glum.  It  was 
Saturday.  The  boss  had  said  he 
needn't  come  back  to  work  until 
Tuesday.  Told  him  to  take  a  few 
days  off  and  go  into  the  hills  and 
think  things  over.  Try  to  get  ahold 
of  himself  if  he  could. 

Maybe  he  could  get  up  grit 
enough  to  tackle  this  new  job. 

Well,  there  was  nothing  to  keep 
him  here  in  this  old  rooming  house 
in  Morton.  Meg  had  gone  to  Tacoma 
to  visit  her  cousin  for  the  weekend. 
He  decided  to  go  on  up  the  road  to 
Randle  and  hunt  up  Chuck  Davies. 
Chuck  knew  all  about  how  chicken- 
hearted  he  was.  They  could  take  a 
trip  into  the  hills,  like  the  boss  had 
said  for  him  to  do. 

Hunting  season  had  just  opened 
last  week.  Chuck  would  be  sure  to 
want  to  go.  Good  old  Chuck!  Not 
any  yellow  streak  in  him.  No  siree! 
Chuck  was  the  bravest  man  he  had 
ever  known.  In  the  woods  of  western 
Washington  or  any  place  else,  for 
that  matter. 

Chuck  was  just  through  breakfast 
and  out  in  the  barn  giving  his  two 
horses,  Cinnamon  and  Nutmeg,  some 
hay  when  Joe's  old  Chev  sputtered 
up  to  the  cabin.  Joe  told  him  about 
the  job  the  boss  had  offered  him.  He 
admitted  that  he  was  scared  to  try 
to  take  it  for  fear  he'd  muff  it.  He 
said  that  the  boss  had  given  him  an 
extra  day  off  so's  he  could  go  to  the 
hills  and  maybe  decide  what  to  do. 

"Good  idea,"  agreed  Chuck,  slap- 
ping Joe  on  the  shoulder.  "No  place 
like  the  hills  for  a  guy  to  get  his 
bearin's.  You  can  take  Cinnamon  and 
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I'll  ride  Nutmeg.  We'll  pick  up  Hank 
Stark  near  McCoy  Creek.  He'll  love 
to  go  huntin'  for  deer." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  exclaimed  Joe. 
"Do  you  suppose  I  could  climb  a 
high  mountain?  I'd  love  to  if  I — I — 
was  only  sure  I  could  make  it." 

"Make  it?  A  young  buck  like  you? 
What  if  you  were  ten  years  older 
like  me?  Aw,  you'll  make  it  all  right, 
Joe.  I'll  stay  right  along  behind  you. 
There's  nothin'  to  worry  about." 

It  was  shortly  after  noon  when 
they  pulled  up  to  Hank's  shack  and 
persuaded  him  to  leave  his  placer- 
gold  puttering  to  go  along  with  them. 
They  put  the  horses  in  his  shed  and 
threw  down  a  supply  of  feed  for 
them.  Then  they  started  off  afoot 
toward  the  ridge  of  hills  between 
McCoy  Creek  and  Bald  Knob. 

That  night  they  camped  along  the 
creek.  The  next  morning  they  hiked 
cross-country  through  the  woods — 
Hank  ever  alert  for  a  deer. 

AT  NOON  THEY  STOPPED  BY  A 
stream  to  eat  a  bite  of  lunch  and 
talk  things  over.  Directly  in  front  of 
them  was  a  treacherous-looking 
mountain  cliff  with  numerous  goat 
tracks  leading  up  its  steep  sides. 
"I'd  sure  like  to  say  I'd  gone  up 
there,"  pined  Joe,  stretching  himself 
to  see  the  top.  "If  only  I — I — " 

"Not  me,"  objected  Hank.  "You'd 
never  find  a  deer  up  there." 

"I  don't  care."  Joe  reached  down 
and  picked  up  a  pebble  to  toss  back 
and  forth  in  his  hands.  "I'd  just  like 
to  go  to  the  top  of  that  mountain, 
so's  I  could  say  I'd  been  there." 

"Come,  come,"  broke  in  Chuck. 
"Hank,  you  go  off  by  yourself  and 
hunt  your  deer  if  you've  a  mind  to. 
Me  and  Joe  here'll  climb  this  little 
hill.  Maybe  I'll  get  me  an  old  billy- 


goat  up  there  and  make  me  a  nice 
warm  rug  for  my  cabin  this  winter." 

"O.K."  Hank  started  gathering  up 
his  supplies  to  be  off.  "See  you  here 
tonight  then." 

Chuck  and  Joe  stood  staring  up  at 
the  mountain.  "Mighty  steep,"  ob- 
served Chuck.  "You  go  first,  Joe,  and 
I'll  follow  close  behind." 

"Maybe  it's  too  steep,"  faltered 
Joe  as  he  began  the  climb. 

Higher  and  higher  those  goat 
trails  led  them.  It  became  more  and 
more  dangerous.  So  intent  was  Joe 
upon  keeping  his  footing  that  he  for- 
got all  about  Chuck.  He  even  forgot 
his  own  fear. 

As  he  neared  the  summit,  an  ex- 
alted sense  of  achievement  swept 
over  him.  In  just  a  few  minutes  he 
could  be  on  top  of  the  world. 
Wouldn't  that  be  something  to  brag 
about?  The  thought  came  to  him  that 
perhaps  up  here  he  could  come  near 
to  finding  that  indefinable  something 
he  had  envied  so  much  in  his  father. 

Suddenly  a  strange  sort  of  cry 
from  below  pierced  the  thin  moun- 
tain air.  Joe  managed  to  cling  to  a 
solid  ledge  of  rock  and  take  a  quick 
look  down.  Again  came  the  weird, 
startling  call.  He  knew  what  it  was 
this  time — the  desperate  shout  of  a 
human  being  in  need  of  help.  It 
could  be  nothing  else.  Chuck! 

"Anything  wrong?"  he  shouted, 
holding  his  breath  to  listen. 

"Stuck,  Joe.  Can't  go  on."  Panic 
was  in  the  wavering  voice. 

"Stuck?  Well,  hold  on  then." 

Joe  took  one  last,  longing  glance 
toward  his  goal  within  hand  reach. 
How  disappointing!  His  anxious  eyes 
scanned  the  treacherous  way  down. 
But  there  was  nothing  else  to  do 
now.  Chuck's  life  depended  on  him. 


He  sent  up  a  prayer  to  his  father's 
God  for  help. 

Chuck's  gun  was  still  clutched 
tight  under  his  arm  when  Joe 
finally  reached  him.  His  body  was 
rigid — frozen  to  the  side  of  that 
mountain. 

Carefully  Joe  pried  the  gun  loose 
from  him  and  slung  it  on  his  own 
back.  Then  he  edged  past  him  until 
he  stood  where  he  could  take  hold 
of  one  of  Chuck's  feet.  With  the  butt 
of  his  own  gun  he  chiseled  out  a  nar- 
row cleft  in  the  rock  below  him. 
Then  with  the  other  free  hand  he 
gently  took  Chuck's  foot  and  brought 
it  down  to  rest  on  the  tiny  shelf  he 
had  made. 

This  he  did  over  and  over,  all  the 
rest  of  that  long  afternoon.  One  step 
at  a  time.  Slow.  Slow.  Easy  there! 

Rocks  tumbled  down  the  cliff  to 
herald  their  coming.  Just  two  thirds 
of  the  way  down  now.  A  stiff  moun- 
tain breeze  is  beginning  to  blow. 
Very  shortly  the  sun  will  be  gone. 
No  time  to  think  of  being  scared 
now! 

Then  something  besides  their  own 
sorry  plight  began  to  claim  Joe's  at- 
tention. Another  human  voice — 
Hank's — came  from  down  below 
them.  Thundering  at  them  with  all 
sorts  of  expletives  and  admonitions. 

All  at  once,  in  spite  of  the  awful- 
ness  of  their  situation,  Joe  began  to 
laugh.  "Lay  off,  Hank,"  he  shouted 
back.  "Can't  you  see  we're  doing 
everything  we  can  to  get  out  of 
this?"  But  his  words  only  made  Hank 
bellow  louder  than  ever. 

Finally — though  it  seemed  like  a 
miracle  to  Joe — something  happened 
to  Chuck — inside  him.  He  relaxed. 
Joe  could  feel  it  as  he  took  hold  of 
his  foot. 
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"I'm  all  right  now,  Joe."  Chuck 
reached  up  a  trembling  hand  to  wipe 
the  cold-sweat  beads  from  his  face. 
"You  saved  my  life  all  right.  YouVe 
been  swell.  Wonder  what  came  over 
me.  I  can  make  it  now." 

That  night  over  a  campfire  in  a 
small  clearing,  no  one  had  much  to 
say.  Hank  bragged  a  bit  about  the 
deer  he  had  shot  and  left  in  the 
woods  to  get  later.  But  Chuck  and 
Joe  didn't  feel  they  had  much  to  brag 
about. 

THE  SILENCE  OF  THE  NIGHT  GAVE 
Joe  a  chance  to  think.  He  hadn't 
been  scared  when  he  was  helping 
Chuck  down  from  the  treacherous 
side  of  that  cliff.  He  had  prayed,  and 
it  was  as  if  some  power  from  within 
had  made  him  able  for  his  task. 

A  sense  of  wonder  filled  him. 
Maybe  this  was  God  working  in  a 
guy  like  him.  Maybe  this  was  what 


his  father  had  which  made  him  so 
courageous,  so  easy  to  live  with. 

Joe  rose  to  his  feet  and  paced  back 
and  fourth  before  the  fire  while  the 
others  slept.  If  this  was  so,  how  won- 
derful it  would  be  to  have  it  all  the 
time,  to  be  able  to  call  on  this  higher 
power  whenever  he  needed  it — 
when  he  was  scared. 

With  the  solitude  of  the  spot  al- 
most overwhelming  him  and  making 
him  wish  he  could  be  with  Meg  and 
his  father,  he  knew  that  he  could 
have  it — now.  He  could  go  back  to- 
morrow and  tell  the  boss  that  he 
would  take  the  job  of  running  the 
sawmill.  He  would  make  a  go  of  it, 
too.  He  could  ask  Meg  to  marry  him 
— they  could  get  along  on  what  he 
made.  He  would  ask  her  tomorrow 
night,  and  wouldn't  she  be  surprised. 

With  his  mind  at  ease,  Joe  crawled 
into  his  sleeping  bag  to  watch  the 
flickering  flames  light  up  the  shadows 
of  the  woods. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  FLAG 


continued  from  page  6 


red  Latin  cross.  This  flag  is  recog- 
nized, however,  only  by  general 
usage  and  not  by  official  action  of 
any  ecclesiastical  body.  Various  other 
designs  employing  the  cross  are  in 
use  by  some  churches." 

In  1908,  at  a  Sunday  school  con- 
ference in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Dr. 
Lynn  Harold  Hough  made  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  pledge  of  allegiance, 
similar  to  the  pledge  used  in  saluting 
the  American  flag,  be  prepared  for 
the  Christian  flag.  The  idea  met  with 
the  approval  of  those  attending  the 
conference.  They  assigned  the  task 
of  preparing  it  to  the  man  who  had 
suggested  it.  Dr.  Hough  wrote  out  a 
pledge  at  once,  before  the  meeting 
adjourned.  It  reads  as  follows: 
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"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Chris- 
tian flag  and  to  the  Saviour  for 
whose  Kingdom  it  stands;  one 
brotherhood,  uniting  all  mankind  in 
service  and  love." 

It  was  first  used  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1908,  in  the  Sunday  school  of 
the  Third  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Long  Island,  New  York. 
Dr.  Hough  was  the  pastor  of  this 
church. 

The  Christian  flag  does  not  repre- 
sent any  particular  creed  or  denomi- 
nation. Rather,  it  stands  for  all 
Christianity.  Nor  does  it  belong  spe- 
cifically to  Christians  of  any  one 
country,  but  to  the  followers  of 
Christ  the  world  over,  regardless  of 
color,  race,  or  nation. 


CLEAN 

MINDS 
YIELD  DIVIDENDS 

by  Lowell  W.  Raymond 


A  GROUP  of  businessmen,  some 
•£*>  of  whom  were  church  members, 
had  just  finished  dinner  in  a  private 
dining  room  of  a  big  hotel.  As  soon 
as  the  last  dish  had  been  removed,  a 
department  store  executive  leaned 
forward  and  said,  "Did  you  ever  hear 
the  story  of  the  Scotchman?"  Then 
he  proceeded  to  tell  an  off-color 
story  that  evoked  laughter  from  all 
those  present  except  one.  A  doctor 
told  the  next  one;  he  was  eagerly 
followed  by  a  lawyer. 

At  that  point,  the  president  of  the 
largest  corporation  in  the  state  stood 
up  and  asked  to  be  excused. 
Whereupon  the  lawyer  said,  "I  didn't 
think  you  were  a  prude,  Fred." 

"I  don't  think  I  am  either,"  the 
corporation  president  replied  un- 
smilingly,  "but  I  try  to  be  practical. 
As  an  engineer,  I've  learned  that  a 
machine  works  better  when  it's  clean. 
The  mind  is  the  most  delicate  and 
most  valuable  machine  I  know.  I 
have  enough  trouble  trying  to  keep 
my  thoughts  clean  without  deliber- 
ately filling  my  mind  with  dirt." 

Within  the  past  month  I  heard  a 
businessman  with  similar  convictions 
say:  "I  wouldn't  place  any  man  in  a 


position  of  trust,  confidence,  or  re- 
sponsibility if  I  had  heard  him  tell 
just  one  dirty  story.  Doing  that  re- 
veals a  serious  character  flaw  which 
can't  be  offset  by  any  amount  of 
scholastic  and  experience  back- 
ground or  technical  skill." 

I  once  heard  of  an  executive  who 
sometimes  startled  folks  by  his  un- 
canny skill  in  choosing  top  aides.  One 
time  he  needed  an  assistant  for  very 
responsible  and  confidential  work. 
The  man  who  seemed  to  be  first  in 
line  for  the  position  was  a  brilliant, 
handsome  fellow  with  an  enviable 
background  of  education  and  ex- 
perience. But  he  also  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  narrator  of  obscene  anec- 
dotes. 

The  executive  chose  a  man  with 
less  experience  and  a  mediocre 
scholastic  background.  When  the 
brilliant  young  man  asked  the  ex- 
ecutive for  an  explanation,  the  exec- 
utive said,  "It's  easy  to  find  men 
with  adequate  experience  and  school- 
ing. It's  hard  to  find  a  man  who  tries 
to  keep  his  mind  clean  enough  to  do 
the  kind  of  work  I  want  done." 

The  mental  imperfection  which 
translates   itself  into   filthy  talk  re- 
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sembles  a  rotten  spot  in  an  apple. 
The  rotten  area  of  the  mind  grows, 
and  the  growing  infection  weakens 
the  whole  mental  and  spiritual  struc- 
ture. It  robs  the  owner  of  time  and 
mental  power  and  often  leads  to 
spiritual  bankruptcy.  One  of  the  most 
accurate  methods  of  ferreting  out 
men  who  are  churchgoing  hypocrites 
is  listening  to  their  conversation  at 
stag  gatherings. 

Not  long  ago  a  lifetime  church 
member  who,  I'm  sure,  has  tried 
harder  than  the  average  church  mem- 
ber to  live  a  Christian  life  confessed 
to  me  that  for  most  of  his  life  he  has 
fought  evil  thoughts.  He  said  that 
such  thoughts  had  caused  him  to 
squander  thousands  of  hours.  They 
have  several  times  dragged  him  to 
the  brink  of  social  disgrace.  He  has 
finally  learned  there's  only  one  cure 
or  preventative  for  a  tarnished  mind. 

It's  a  twofold  way.  First,  he 
learned  that  one  must  shun  conver- 
sations and  literature  that  sicken  and 
disgust.  Second  he  learned  that 
through  daily  prayer  and  Christian 
living  one  must  maintain  a  continu- 
ous mental  and  spiritual  cleanup 
campaign  to  create  an  inner  atmos- 
phere in  which  impure  thoughts  can 
neither  live  nor  grow. 

I  once  heard  an  old  jurist  estimate 
that  in  a  lifetime  of  sixty-five  years 
the  average  man  wastes  from  two 
to  five  years  thinking  unclean 
thoughts. 

Executives  like  those  I've  men- 
tioned place  a  clean  mind  above 
schooling,  experience,  and  skill,  for 
the  very  practical  reason  voiced  in 
the  Bible  when  it  says  of  man,  "As 
he  thinketh  within  himself,  so  is  he." 
(A.S.V.) 

Many  years  ago  an  Englishman, 
James  Allen,  wrote  a  little  book  on 
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this  theme.  In  one  chapter  he  argued 
that  man  is  master  of  his  thoughts, 
molder  of  his  character,  maker  and 
shaper  of  his  condition,  environment, 
and  destiny.  Mr.  Allen  devoted  near- 
ly one  third  of  his  book  to  explaining 
that,  while  a  man  cannot  directly 
choose  his  circumstances,  he  can 
choose  his  thoughts  and  indirectly 
shape  his  circumstances.  He  believed 
that  a  particular  train  of  thought  per- 
sisted in,  be  it  either  good  or  bad, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  its  results  on 
the  individual's  character  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

He  devoted  another  substantial 
portion  of  the  book  to  show  that  the 
thought  factor  determines  a  mans 
purpose  and  governs  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  achievement.  Mr.  Allen 
emphasized  especially  that  a  man 
whose  first  thought  is  of  physical  in- 
dulgence can  neither  think  clearly 
nor  plan  methodically.  He  cannot 
find  and  develop  his  resources.  He 
would  fail  in  an  important  under- 
taking. Not  having  controlled  his  own 
thoughts,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
control  the  affairs  of  others  or  to  as- 
sume serious  responsibility. 

Most  men  are  openly,  if  not  offen- 
sively, proud  of  their  minds.  Yet 
many  seem  blissfully  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  a  mind  can  work  efficiently 
and  effectively  only  if  it  is  kept  clean 
and  is  not  used  as  a  cesspool  for 
mental  sewage. 

They  have  their  cars  serviced 
regularly.  They  bathe  their  bodies  and 
clean  their  teeth  often.  Some  exer- 
cise regularly  to  keep  their  muscles 
firm  and  strong.  But  with  an  uncon- 
cern surpassed  only  by  their  astound- 
ing ignorance,  they  pour  into  their 
minds  dirt  that  corrodes  their  mental 
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By  Hazel  Hardesty  Schneider*i-^ 


UNCLE  SAM'S  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  "in  the  red"  finan- 
cially. Just  the  same,  the  old  fellow's 
right  in  there  when  it  comes  to  help- 
ing us  keep  all  of  our  long-distance 
friendships  in  apple-pie  order. 

Letters  can  bridge  great  distances 
of  space  and  time  when  we  are  sep- 
arated from  people  we  know  and 
friends  and  relatives  we  love.  A 
newsy  letter  can  comfort  the  home- 
sick. A  friendly  letter  serves  as  a 
pleasant  reminder  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  the  someone,  no  matter 
how  far  away  he  or  she  may  be. 

In  fact,  it's  so  nice  to  get  a  letter 
that  I  doubt  if  there  is  anyone  in  all 
our  country  who  doesn't  have  a 
sneaking  hope  that  the  mailman  will 
bring  him  one  today. 

So  often  I've  heard  people  say  that 
it  is  hard  for  them  to  write  letters. 
It's  too  bad  that  they  feel  this  way; 
because  letter  writing  can  be  as 
simple  and  as  pleasant  as  chatting 
with  a  person  face  to  face. 

When  I  start  to  write  a  letter,  I 
try  to  think  a  little  about  the  person 
to  whom  I  am  writing.  I  remember 


some  of  the  good  times  we  have  had 
together  and  some  of  the  experi- 
ences we  have  shared.  Often  it  seems 
almost  as  if  he  or  she  is  sitting  across 
the  desk  from  me,  eager  to  hear  what 
I  have  to  say. 

Soon  I'm  ready  to  start  talking, 
not  out  loud,  but  by  letting  the 
words  slide  out  of  the  pen  or  type- 
writer. The  finished  letters  aren't 
apt  to  be  masterpieces  of  fine  and 
polished  prose,  but  they  will  tell  my 
friends  that  I  am  thinking  of  them. 

Such  friendly  letters  seldom  have 
a  formal  opening.  It  often  seems 
more  natural  to  say  something  be- 
sides "Dear  Jane."  If  you  would  pre- 
fer to  start  a  letter  with  a  gay  "Hi, 
there!"  by  all  means  do  it.  If  you 
want    to    forget   the    salutation    en- 
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tirely,  you  can  just  as  well  start  out 
some  such  way  as  "I've  heard  about 
your  promotion,  Dick,  and  I'm 
mighty  proud  of  you." 

Let  your  letters  reflect  your  per- 
sonality by  writing  the  way  you  talk. 
If  conventional  forms  hamper  your 
ideas  or  flow  of  words,  forget  them. 
Jane  and  Dick  want  to  hear  from 
you.  They  aren't  going  to  worry 
much  about  form  if  the  letter  they 
get  is  the  next  best  thing  to  talking 
to  you  in  person. 

OME  OF  THE  GAYEST  LETTER 
writers  I  know  seems  to  have  no 
idea  at  all  about  the  standard  rules 
of  punctuation.  He  can't  make  proper 
sentences  and  paragraphs.  He  starts 
right  in  with  something  he  wants  to 
tell  me  and  separates  that  from  the 
next  thought  with  dashes  or  a  series 
of  dots..  Words  which  are  important 
to  him  are  underlined,  so  I  can't 
possibly  miss  them.  Large  exclama- 
tion points  are  used  liberally  to  re- 
flect his  enthusiasm.  Does  this  care- 
free disregard  of  the  rules  of 
language  disturb  me?  Not  at  all.  I 
read  his  letters  avidly  and  answer 
them  promptly.  Then  I  start  watch- 
ing my  mailbox  for  his  heart-warm- 
ing replies. 

Sometimes  it's  hard  to  write  a  let- 
ter because  you  don't  know  what  to 
write  about.  I've  found  that  the 
safest  rule  to  follow  is  to  write  some- 
thing which  will  especially  interest 
the  person  who  will  get  the  letter. 
Ralph  likes  music.  I  tell  him  about 
the  concerts  I've  heard,  the  new  rec- 
ords I've  bought.  Lydia  is  crazy 
about  cooking;  so  the  letters  we  ex- 
change are  full  of  recipes,  sugges- 
tions for  menus,  and  short  cuts  in  the 
kitchen.  When  we  write  this  way, 
sharing  things  we  both  enjoy,  neither 
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of  us  has  any  trouble  writing  a  letter. 

There  are  times,  though,  when  I 
really  get  stuck  for  ideas.  Then  I 
reread  the  last  letter  I  got  from  my 
faraway  friend  or  relative  and  use 
that  as  a  sort  of  springboard.  If  my 
correspondent  asked  any  questions, 
I  make  it  a  point  to  give  answers. 
After  all,  he  did  want  answers  or 
he  wouldn't  have  asked  the  ques- 
tions. 

From  there  it's  natural  to  remark 
on  any  news  he  may  have  told.  Then 
it's  an  easy  step  to  chat  about  the 
news  I  have.  Sometimes  this  sort  of 
commentary  can  turn  into  quite  a 
fascinating  long-distance  conversa- 
tion. 

A  satisfying  correspondence  doesn't 
need  to  consist  entirely  of  letters.  A 
brief  message  jotted  down  on  a  post 
card  is  often  enough.  A  collection  of 
clippings  can  also  serve  the  purpose 
nicely.  In  this  morning's  mail  I  got 
the  magazine  section  of  a  newspaper 
from  the  town  where  I  used  to  live. 
There  was  no  message  or  note  with 
it,  but  the  paper  contained  several 
items  of  interest  to  me.  Clippings  and 
programs  that  people  overseas  send 
back  are  always  most  interesting. 

PART  OF  THE  SECRET  OF  KEEPING 
friendships  by  mail  is  to  write 
regularly.  "Regularly"  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  often,  even  though  it  is 
nice  to  hear  from  folks  every  week  or 
so.  "Regularly"  does  mean  to  write 
your  friends  and  relatives  whether 
you  owe  them  a  letter  or  not.  I  have 
a  childhood  friend  who  writes  to  me 
only  once  each  year,  but  that  one 
letter  is  important  because  it  comes 
on  my  birthday.  During  the  year 
she  may  send  post  cards  and  a  note 
on  my  Christmas  card,  but  the  birth- 
day letter  is  always  a  long  newsy  one 


which  brings  me  up-to-date  with  her 
and  her  family. 

You'll  find  it  helpful  to  your  letter- 
writing  habits  if  you  set  aside  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  for  this  purpose 
each  week.  I  save  up  my  correspond- 
ence for  Sunday  and  enjoy  an  hour 
or  two  of  that  day  in  a  visit  with 
folks  who  are  far  away.  Some  other 
part  of  the  week  might  suit  you 
better.  If  you  plan  a  special  time  for 
letter  writing  you'll  find  yourself 
looking  forward  to  it. 

Don't  begrudge  the  time  it  takes  to 
write  a  letter.  Rather,  look  at  it  this 
way:  friendships  are  time  consum- 
ing. You  may  spend  this  time  chat- 
ting with  your  neighbor  across  the 
back  fence  or  on  the  telephone.  You 
may  spend  it  perched  on  a  stool  in 
the  drugstore  while  you  sip  a  soda. 
You  may  spend  it  working  together 
on  some  hobby  or  on  some  church  or 


community  project.  But  no  matter 
what  you  do  together,  you  are  spend- 
ing time  with  that  particular  friend. 
When  you  think  of  it  that  way,  isn't 
it  worthwhile  to  spend  a  little  time 
also  with  friends  who  no  longer  live 
near  you? 

A  continual  flow  of  letters,  con- 
necting us  with  the  folks  we  know 
and  love  provides  many  rewards  in 
friendships  which  are  kept  and  even 
strengthened  over  the  years.  Time 
and  life  have  so  many  surprises  that 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  we'll  get 
to  see  all  of  our  faraway  friends 
again.  When  those  meetings  do  oc- 
cur it's  mighty  nice  to  know  that  the 
effort  you  made  to  keep  up  with  your 
friendships  by  mail  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  pick  up  your  relationships 
just  where  you  left  off  when  you  last 
saw  one  another. 


CLEAN   MINDS   YIELD   DIVIDENDS     -  -  ■  continued  from  page  18 


powers  and  destroys  their  spiritual 
foundations. 

A  long  time  ago  someone  wrote: 
"A  man  can  rise,  conquer,  and 
achieve  only  by  lifting  his  thoughts. 
By  refusing  to,  he  must  remain  weak, 
abject,  and  miserable."  I  do  not  re- 
member that  the  writer  told  how  to 
lift  thoughts  which  have  been  buried 
in  the  muck  and  quicksand  of  mental 
impurities.  But  you  can  do  it,  and 
you  can  keep  your  mind  clean  by  fol- 
lowing these  simple  rules. 

1.  Cultivate  a  deep  and  sincere 
desire  to  keep  your  mind  clean  and 
pure.  Without  that  desire  you  will 
fail. 

2.  When  possible,  avoid  hearing, 
reading,  or  thinking  thoughts  that 
would  soil  your  mind. 

3.  Be  quick  to  throw  out  the  evil 


thoughts  and  replace  them  with  that 
which  is  wholesome  and  pure. 

4.  Every  day  fill  your  mind  with 
great  thoughts  from  the  Bible  or 
other  inspiring  sources,  and  fill  your 
hours  with  honest  work  and  with  as- 
sociations and  recreation  that  will  en- 
noble and  never  degrade. 

5.  Every  morning  and  every  eve- 
ning spend  a  few  minutes  with  God, 
asking  him  to  cleanse  your  mind  of 
all  thoughts  and  emotions  that  would 
interfere  with  the  flow  of  his  love. 

You  may  be  discouraged  at  first; 
but  if  you  persevere,  you  will  climb 
to  a  higher  plane  of  living.  You  will 
earn  your  own  self-respect  and  the 
respect  of  others. 


Reprinted  from  Conquest  by  permis- 
sion. 
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by 
CARLEEN  LEIPZICER 


TZ"  OREA  has  been  much  in  the 
■*■*'■  news  for  the  past  several  years. 
We  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
courage  and  character  of  its  people 
under  exceeding  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing. Tragedy  has  been  Korea's  lot 
for  some  time  now.  There  has  been 
little  chance  for  humor  in  the  lives 
of  these  people  today,  yet  it  was  not 
always  so.  Look  at  an  incident  that 
happened  at  Seoul  away  back  in 
1887. 

An  American  admiral  was  making 
a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Korean 
court.  He  brought  with  him  for  this 
occasion  the  brass  band  from  the 
fleet.  These  musicians  were  brought 
to  the  palace  to  play  for  the  ruler  of 
the  country  at  an  elaborate  state  ban- 
quet given  in  honor  of  the  admiral 
and  his  staff. 

Now  in  those  days  Koreans  were 
not  admirers  of  our  music.  To  them 
it  was  much  too  fast  and  very  much 
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too  noisy.  Unfortunately,  the  band 
was  placed  just  outside  the  king's 
windows  in  a  little  courtyard  sur- 
rounded by  buildings.  This  confined 
the  sounds  so  that  the  noise  was 
simply  deafening. 

The  poor  distraught  king  sub- 
mitted to  this  torture  for  a  long  time. 
He  realized  the  courtesy  of  the  ad- 
miral in  bringing  the  band  for  his 
entertainment,  and  did  not  wish  to 
offend  him. 

Finally,  he  requested  that  they  be 
taken  away.  As  a  reason  he  pointed 
out  that  the  men  had  played  for  a 
long  time  and  must  be  very  tired. 
In  addition,  a  supper  had  been  pre- 
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pared  for  them  and  was  awaiting 
their  attention. 

The  admiral,  however,  wanted  to 
be  equally  courteous.  He  insisted  that 
his  men  were  not  tired  and  that  it 
was  a  great  honor  for  them  to  play 
for  the  king.  Only  then,  in  sheer 
desperation  with  his  sensitive  ear- 
drums fairly  popping,  did  the  king 
explain  the  situation  to  the  admiral. 
The  band  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
supper. 

There  is  more  to  the  story,  how- 
ever. The  Korean  king  had  a  sense 
of  humor.  He  sent  his  loudest  band 
of  music,  his  military  band,  to  sere- 
nade the  admiral  at  three  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  He  gave  orders  that 
his  musicians  should  be  placed  as 
those  at  the  palace  had  been. 

The  admiral  had  not  been  able  to 
retire  until  long  after  midnight.  In 
order  to  catch  the  tide,  he  had  to 
leave  the  American  Legation  at  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  He  had  no 
sooner  dropped  off  to  sleep,  than  this 
wretched,  very  loud,  and,  to  the 
Western  ear,  most  discordant  music 
started  up  in  the  little  courtyard  off 
his  bedroom. 


The  King  of  Korea,  evidently 
tongue-in-cheek,  had  repaid  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  American  admiral. 


THIS    DAY... 

Give  me  work  to  do. 
Give  me  health. 
Give  me  joy  in  simple  things. 
Give  me  an  eye  for  beauty, 
A  tongue  for  truth, 
A  heart  that  loves, 
A  mind  that  reasons, 
A  sympathy  that  understands. 
Give  me  neither  malice  nor  envy, 
But  a  true  kindness 
And  a  noble  commonsense. 
At  the  close  of  the  day 
Give  me  a  book 

And  a  friend  with  whom  I  can 
be  silent. 
— Scottie  McKenzie  Frasier 
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Frank  Stebbing,  Stalag  Vll-A,  Germany,  1943 

This  poem  was  written  while  the  author  was 
a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany,  1943.  It  com- 
memorates the  beautiful  chapel  laboriously 
built  by  his  fellow  prisoners  out  of  odds-and- 
ends — and  faith!  The  chapel  was  for  wor- 
shippers of  any  denomination. 


There  was  no  tern 
When  we  were  ba 
Of  soldiers'  exile.  Y<  i 
Within  the  barbs  Ij 

So  we  saved  up  tl 
The  meagre  nails,;! 
And  built  on  sandii 
A  house  where  Gcj| 

And  we  were  weaii 
And  hungry,  and  u 
Yet  persevered.  N<?| 
A  temple  only  faili 


SOLDIERS' 
TEMPLE 

by 
Frank  Sfebbing 


Our  tools  were  sujj 

Our    wrists    were  II 
dream. 

I 
( — But  haggard  v| 

Which,  notwithstai 

We  labored  long  :| 
While  comrade  ge  J 
With  shabby  bruL|j 
Painted  the  scene 


or  our  Lord 
d  to  this  place 
saw 
nely  face. 


So  we  have  taken  much  of  faith 
And  little  of  a  common  wood 
And  nailed  them  crosswise,  fashioning 
A  citadel  of  brotherhood. 


tdom  wood, 
paltry  tin, 
olitude 
*ht  enter  in. 


And  various  faiths  and  divers  creeds 
Commune  before  the  kindred  rail, 
For  here  the  free  democracy 
Of  God  flows  from  a  common  grail. 


h  old  despair, 
)lood  was  spilled; 
me  and  see 
1  build! 


And  wealthy  men  on  golden  hills 
And  men  despoiled  by  luxury's  kiss 
Have  never  a  temple  for  their  Lord 
As  beautiful  and  true  as  this. 


[prayer  can  make, 
from    war's    bad 

s  patient  face 
held  the  gleam!) 


God  loves  the  wealth  of  barren  spots 
And  we  are  none  the  less  His  own 
Because  when  Jesus  enters  in 
We  seat  Him  on  a  homely  throne. 


$thy  days 
fc  our  side 
wondrous  ways 
Jesus  died. 


Nay,  He,  impatient  when  His  ear 
Has  caught  the  plea  of  princely  sin, 
Whispers:   "Wait!  While  first  I  hear 
The  earnest  prayer  of  lonely  men." 
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by  Glenn  D.  Everett 


TWO  YOUNG  MEN 
WHO  WERE  CHRISTIANS 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  YMCA 


A  USTRALIA  has  issued  a  beauti- 
'*•*■  ful  stamp  commemorating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  YMCA  in  that  country.  The 
familiar  Y  triangle  sign  is  set  against 
the  background  of  a  map  of  the  con- 
tinents of  the  globe.  This  is  an  ap- 
propriate symbol  of  the  worldwide 
work  and  service  of  the  YMCA. 

On  a  Sunday  evening  in  May, 
1844,  George  Williams,  a  young 
London  drapery  store  clerk,  and  his 
friend  Edward  Beaumont  were  cross- 
ing Blackfriars  Bridge  over  the  River 
Thames.  Suddenly  Williams  turned 
to  Beaumont  and  asked  if  he  were 
prepared  to  make  a  sacrifice  for 
Christ.  Beaumont  replied  that  he 
would.  That  moment  was  to  have 
great  significance  in  the  history  of 
English  Christianity. 

Earnestly,  Williams  pointed  out  to 
his  friend  the  low  moral  conditions 
that  existed  among  the  young  men 
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working  in  London  shops  and  busi- 
ness offices.  The  workday  was  long 
and  hard,  stretching  from  seven  in 
the  morning  until  nine  at  night.  Once 
released  from  toil,  the  young  men 
sought  recreation  and  pleasure  in 
taverns  and  other  places  of  vice. 
Beaumont  agreed  that  many  of  their 
colleagues  were  going  to  the  Devil. 

They  decided  to  call  upon  some 
of  the  other  young  fellows  they  knew 
and  seek  to  form  a  society  "for  the 
improvement  of  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  the  young  men  engaged  in 
the  drapery  and  other  trades  by  the 
introduction  of  religious  services 
among  them." 

On  June  6,  1844,  in  Williams' 
room  at  a  boarding  house,  twelve 
young  men  met.  Three  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  Church,  three 
Methodists,  three  Congregationalists, 
and  three  Baptists.  From  the  very 
first,    they  welcomed   sincere   young 


men  of  every  denomination.  They 
decided  to  call  themselves  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

Within  nine  months  they  had  re- 
cruited 300  members.  Religious  serv- 
ices were  started  in  many  of  the 
business  houses  of  downtown  Lon- 
don. If  the  Association  had  done 
nothing  else,  it  would  have  merited 
praise. 

George  Williams  realized  that  the 
Association  had  to  provide  whole- 
some forms  of  recreation  in  order 
to  keep  young  men  from  yielding  to 
the  temptation  of  unwholesome  lei- 
sure activities.  We  find  in  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  London  YMCA, 
on  November  6,  1845,  that  the  ob- 
iect  of  the  Association  shall  be  im- 
provement of  the  "mental  condition" 
as  well  as  spiritual  condition  of  the 
young  men. 

This  meant  a  program  of  lectures 
and  evening  classes,  Bible  study 
groups,  and  reading  rooms.  Last,  but 
never  least,  it  meant  the  YMCA  gym- 
nasium, where  clean,  healthy  sports 
could  be  enjoyed. 

The  YMCA  program  was  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  to  the  young  men 
of  London's  shops.  The  clean,  Chris- 
tian way  of  life  advanced  by  the  "Y" 
could  and  did  compete  successfully 
with  vice  and  dissipation.  By  the 
time  of  the  fourth  annual  report, 
6,000  young  men  were  enrolled. 
George  Williams,  by  now  head  of 
the  drapery  firm  for  which  he 
worked,  took  a  vow  to  devote  his 
whole  life  to  the  movement. 

The  London  YMCA  was  not  long 
in  attracting  attention.  Visitors  were 
astonished  by  its  program  and  the 
results  it  was  achieving.  Soon  the 
idea  was  spreading  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  first  YMCA  in  Canada  was 
organized  at  Montreal  on  November 


25,  1851.  Only  a  month  later,  on 
December  29,  1851,  the  first  YMCA 
in  the  United  States  was  organized 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

BY  1855,  JUST  ELEVEN  YEARS  AFTER 
George  Williams  and  Edward 
Beaumont  had  agreed  to  undertake 
their  crusade  for  Christ,  a  branch  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  founded  in  far-off  Australia. 
The  "Y"  there  proved  just  as  success- 
ful as  it  did  in  other  countries. 

The  YMCA  grew  with  amazing 
rapidity  until  it  can  claim  branches 
in  sixty  countries.  In  its  first  century 
more  than  400,000,000  young  men 
were  helped  by  its  program.  Many 
became  lifelong  members  and  sup- 
porters. 

The  "Y's"  kept  pace  with  changing 
needs.  They  always  remained  non- 
denominational  and  locally  con- 
trolled. In  this  way  they  have 
avoided  arguments  that  might  have 
split  the  international  organization. 

The  story  of  the  YMCA  shows 
what  two  young  men  with  the  right 
idea  can  do.  Determined  to  better 
the  moral  conditions  of  their  en- 
vironment, with  God's  help,  they 
succeeded  better  than  they  ever 
dreamed.  Within  little  more  than  a 
decade  their  idea  had  taken  root  all 
the  way  around  the  world. 

The  world  today  needs  young  men 
like  George  Williams,  men  who  are 
not  afraid  to  take  a  stand  for  the 
Christian  way  and  to  persuade  others 
to  do  likewise.  Young  George  wasn't 
willing  to  moan  about  the  bad  situa- 
tion around  him  and  shake  his  head 
glumly.  He  acted  and  soon  found 
thousands  of  others  willing  to  help. 
The  success  he  achieved  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  Christian  youth  will- 
ing to  tackle  the  problems  of  today. 
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WHAT  WORSHIP  IS 

Worship  is  as  natural  as  love.  That 
is  why  it  used  to  be  one  of  man's 
commonest  experiences.  Only  re- 
cently has  it  dropped  out  of  many 
people's  lives.  The  reason  is  quite 
simple:  many  people  no  longer  make 
a  habit  of  getting  into  the  presence 
of  that  which  evokes  worship.  For 
worship  is  what  happens  when  a 
man  faces  God. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  itself  a  duty. 
We  cannot  by  an  act  of  will  make 
ourselves  do  it.  The  duty  is  to  seek 
God.  When  we  find  him,  worship 
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follows.  It  is  the  natural  response  of 
the  creature  to  the  Creator,  of  the 
finite  to  the  Infinite,  of  the  sinner  to 
the  Perfect.  Just  as  respect  is  the 
spontaneous  response  of  the  lower  to 
the  higher;  so  worship  is  the  spon- 
taneous tribute  of  the  lower  to  the 
Highest. 

A  person  without  respect  is  prob- 
ably the  meanest  of  all  things.  He  is 
either  blind  to  excellence  in  other 
persons  or  jealous  of  it.  In  either 
case  he  is  ^unbettered  by  it.  For  re- 
spect is  not  debasing,  but  uplifting, 
because  it  springs  from  the  generous 


recognition  of  excellence.  Worship 
is  even  more  uplifting,  for  (a)  it  is 
the  result  of  being  in  the  presence  of 
what  is  infinitely  greater  and  better 
than  man,  and  (b)  it  is  a  stronger 
emotion  than  respect,  and  has  more 
effect  on  conduct. 

Worship  is  primarily  a  giving,  and 
secondarily  a  getting.  As  a  giving,  it 
is  the  wholeminded  and  whole- 
hearted acknowledgment  of  the 
kindness,  majesty,  and  holiness  of 
God.  As  a  getting,  it  is  all  the 
strengthening  and  cleansing  that  are 
bound  to  follow  when  a  man  has 
graced  himself  to  meet  his  perfect 
Maker,  and  has  felt  the  answering 
impact. 

A  non-worshiping  man  is  one 
who  is  poorer  in  both  his  giving  and 
his  getting.  Not  having  met  God,  he 
is  without  the  largest  of  all  experi- 
ences. He  has  left  his  greatest  debt 
unpaid,  and  the  greatest  means  of 
spiritual  enrichment  unused.  To  ex- 
pand life  we  have  to  get  into  wor- 
shiping contact  with  God  who  gave 
it. 

OBSTACLES  TO  WORSHIP 

The  bane  of  modern  civilization 
is  that  it  puts  a  screen  between  us 
and  God.  This  it  does  in  two  ways. 

First,  because  men  can  make 
many  useful  and  attractive  things, 
these  form  the  bulk  of  our  environ- 
ment. When  we  look  round,  it  is 
things  that  strike  our  eyes,  and  it  is 
to  them  that  we  adjust  ourselves. 
We  thus  seem  to  be  in  a  man-made 
world.  The  work  and  works  of  God 
are  kept  at  a  distance;  and  we  are 
kept  short-sighted. 

Secondly,  in  the  making,  using, 
and  enjoying  of  these  many  things 
we  are  kept  busy,  scurrying  from 
one  immediate  job  or  enjoyment  to 


another.  We  are  always  on  the  run. 
As  a  living  poet  has  put  it,  "We 
have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare." 

Therefore,  while  we  are  getting 
more  excitement  and  more  knowl- 
edge, we  are  losing  poise  and  wis- 
dom. The  world's  business  is  suffer- 
ing in  consequence  at  every  point. 
So  is  God's;  for  the  world's  business 
is  his,  too. 

Having  made  the  world  as  gaudy, 
as  noisy,  and  as  dizzy  as  a  fair- 
ground, we  can't  complain  that  God 
is  not  obvious.  Until  we  can  re-make 
it  so  that  he  may  walk  in  it  more 
easily  and  more  plainly,  we  shall 
have  to  practice  standing  back  from 
it,  getting  away  from  it  in  thought. 

Having  cluttered  our  minds  with 
immediate  interests  and  little  ideas, 
we  have  crowded  out  the  big  ideas 
and  the  big  emotions,  thus  leaving 
life  little  all  through — until  a  crisis, 
personal  or  national,  crashes  in  and 
either  breaks  or  makes  us.  If  only  we 
would  defy  the  tyranny  of  some  of 
the  little  daily  things,  we  should  free 
the  mind  for  the  large  and  long  look, 
and  give  ourselves  the  chance  of 
coming  up  against  God. 

WHAT  PRAYER  IS 

Prayer,  too,  is  natural.  It  is  some- 
thing that  happens  when  our  arti- 
ficialities are  stripped  away.  It  is  odd 
that  we  use  peace  to  multiply  these 
artificialities.  War  shows  them  up, 
and  stamps  on  them.  In  suspense, 
danger,  and  grief  our  hearts  cry  up- 
wards, asking  of  God  what  men  have 
failed  to  give,  or  what  they  cannot 
give.  The  moment  the  agony  passes, 
we  thank  God.  That  is  natural 
prayer,  unlearned,  unstudied,  and 
sincere. 

Even  in  this  simple  form  it  in- 
cludes thanking  as  well  as  asking.  In 
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its  fuller  form  it  takes  in  nearly 
every  mood  and  motion  of  the  mind. 
The  supposition  that  prayer  is  only 
asking  for  things  keeps  many  people 
from  it,  some  for  the  bad  reason  that 
they  are  too  proud  to  ask,  others  for 
the  good  reason  that  they  are  too 
generous  to  do  nothing  but  ask.  But 
the  supposition  is  wrong. 

On  the  one  hand,  prayer  is  con- 
versation with  God.  In  human  con- 
versation we  range  over  a  wide  area 
of  matters.  So  it  is  here.  The  range 
and  quality  vary  according  to  the 
person  we  are  talking  with.  As  we 
come  to  know  God  better,  the  level 
of  our  conversation  rises.  Further, 
conversation  is  a  two-way  process. 
In  prayer  we  listen  to  God  as  well 
as  speak  to  him.  The  moments  of 
listening  are  the  best. 

On  the  other  hand,  prayer  is  the 
exposure  of  the  mind  to  God.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  humans  to  whom 
we  can  lay  the  whole  mind  bare — 
not  its  faults  only,  but  its  hopes, 
fears,  griefs,  and  perplexities  as  well. 
Yet  we  must  share  them,  must  have 
them  looked  at  and  dealt  with  by 
someone  who  can  see  through  them 
better  than  we  ourselves  can.  This 
opening  up,  without  any  reserve,  of 
our  inner  being  to  God  is  incalcu- 
lably healing  and  releasing.  The 
rightly  praying  mind  needs  no  psy- 
choanalysis. 

But  is  it  a  frightening  business  to 
let  God  see  all?  Well,  he  sees  it  any- 
how. Willingly  showing  it  enables 
him  to  deal  with  it.  There  is  no  room 
for  fear  in  those  who  believe  that 
God  is  like  Christ.  He  looks  not  to 
condemn,  but  to  cure.  The  prayer 
which  Christ  composed  for  us  be- 
gins, "Our  Father,"  and  this  should 
remove  all  fear  and  hesitation. 
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WHY    GO    TO    CHURCH    TO    WORSHIP 
AND  PRAY? 

Rather,  why  not?  He  is,  indeed,  a 
poor  fellow  who  cannot  worship  and 
pray  alone.  But  he  is  a  proud  one 
if  he  will  not  kneel  down  alongside 
others.  Companionship  in  the  solemn 
acknowledgment  of  God  is  an  open 
declaration  of  our  common  human- 
ity— of  our  creatureliness,  sinfulness, 
aspiration,  and  brotherhood.  This  so- 
cial and  sociable  tribute  is  required 
by  a  God  who  is  a  father.  It  has  the 
moral  effect  that  people  who  have 
knelt  down  together  find  it  hard  to 
be  mean  with  one  another  there- 
after. 

Further,  though  worship  and 
prayer  are  natural,  they  can  be  and 
need  to  be  improved — the  content 
expanded  and  refined,  and  fit  words 
found  to  express  it.  God  receives,  of 
course,  the  stammering  and  unskilled 
whisper,  but  he  deserves,  and  we 
need  (if  we  are  to  speak  our  heart 
out),  something  better. 

Here  the  experience  and  organi- 
zation of  the  church  come  to  our  aid. 
We  are  too  self-reliant  if  we  think 
that  we  can  do  without  the  accumu- 
lated devotional  wisdom  of  two 
thousand  years,  which  the  church 
holds  in  trust  and  gives  freely  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  receive  it. 
There  is  no  cultural  treasure  any- 
where like  it — so  large,  varied,  solid, 
magnificent,  so  long  and  so  continu- 
ously held,  and  so  openly  available 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

THE  SACRAMENTS 

Among  the  services  of  worship 
and  prayer  that  have  come  down 
through  the  centuries  are  some  that 
are  known  as  the  sacraments.  What- 
ever differences  of  theory  there  may 
be  about  them,  there  is  a  wide  agree- 


ment  that  the  church  is  under  a 
sacred  obligation  to  maintain  them. 
The  individual  Christian  who  neg- 
lects them  is  spiritually  the  poorer, 
missing  some  of  the  chief  "means  of 
grace"  and  holding  himself  aloof 
from  the  intimate  core  of  the 
church's  fellowship. 

In  the  services  not  called  sacra- 
ments we  kneel,  stand,  speak,  and 
sing  our  praises,  confessions,  and  as- 
pirations. We  listen  to  the  scrip- 
tures and  to  expositions  of  them, 
and  observe  moments  of  silence.  The 
appropriateness  of  all  this  is  obvi- 
ous. In  the  sacraments  we  go  fur- 
ther. Here  something  is  done.  We 
give  and  receive  not  only  in  words 
and  gestures,  but  also  in  acts  that 
symbolize  or  dramatize  our  relation 
to  God. 

In  baptism,  for  example,  a  per- 
son is  sprinkled  with  water.  Some 
churches  which  baptize  only  adults, 
retain  the  original  practice  of  im- 
mersion. The  application  of  water, 
in  whatever  way,  symbolizes  the 
cleansing. 

This  plainly  has  nothing  to  do 
with  giving  an  infant  a  name,  which 
is  the  popular  misconception  of  bap- 
tizing or  christening.  To  christen 
properly  means  not  to  give  a  name 
but  to  make  Christian.  It  is  an  act 
by  which  the  church  (a)  receives 
and  blesses  a  person  as  belonging  to 
God,  and  (b)  if  the  person  be  a 
child,  binds  its  parents  to  bring  it 
again  to  the  church  in  due  course 
for  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith 
and  life. 

Baptism,  then,  is  a  person's  first 
step  into  the  church.  Hence  it  oc- 
curs only  once.  It  should  always  oc- 
cur that  once — in  later  life  if  omit- 
ted in  infancy.  Christ  submitted 
to  this  ceremony  of  cleansing,  dedi- 


cation, and  blessing. 

In  the  service  of  Holy  Communion 
(the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Eucharist) 
we  are  given  bread  to  eat  and  wine 
to  drink.  What  this  means  fully  we 
grow  into  rather  than  learn  before- 
hand. The  following  is  perhaps  as 
much  as  can  be  said  simply  and 
briefly. 

( 1 )  In  the  Communion  we  are  re- 
membering by  actual  imitation  an 
incident  in  Christ's  last  meal  with 
his  disciples.  He  broke  bread  and 
gave  each  of  them  a  piece,  and  then 
passed  around  a  cup  of  wine. 

(2)  In  doing  so  he  was  symboliz- 
ing the  death  he  was  to  die  on  the 
following  day,  when  his  body  was 
broken  and  his  blood  shed  on  the 
Cross.  He  was  giving  them  that 
night  tokens  of  what  he  was  so  soon 
to  give  for  and  to  them  and  all  men, 
namely,  his  very  life. 

(3)  He  commanded  them  to  per- 
petuate this  act  of  eating  together 
broken  bread,  and  drinking  together 
from  a  cup  of  wine.  Ever  since,  every 
generation  of  Christians  has  been  re- 
minded by  the  church  of  this  com- 
mand, and  has  obeyed  it. 

Although  this  is  the  most  solemn 
of  the  church's  services  and  of  the 
Christian's  duties,  it  is  not  a  sad  one. 
It  is  a  glad  one.  Though  we  are  re- 
membering the  death  of  Christ,  we 
are  also  receiving  his  life — a  state- 
ment that  can  become  clear  not  by 
exposition  but  only  in  the  frequent 
experience  of  Communion. 

In  this  service  worship  and  prayer 
assume  their  most  distinctively 
Christian  form.  In  Communion  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  forget  Christ  in 
thinking  of  God,  and  therefore  im- 
possible to  forget  that  God,  besides 
being  high  and  holy,  is  our  Father 
and  our  Saviour. 
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THEME:  They  Were  Heroes,  Too 

1.  Thanks  for  God's  Deeds Psalms  66:1-20 

2.  Thanks  for  God's  Help Psalms  71:1-24 

3.  Thanks  for  God's  Goodness Psalms  92:1-15 

4.  Thanks  for  Prosperity Psalms  147:1-20 

5.  A  Little  Orphan  Baby . Exodus  2:1-10 

6.  Hot-headed  Moses Exodus  2:11-25 

7.  The  Burning  Bush Exodus  3:1-12 

8.  The  Commissioning  of  Moses Exodus  6:28 — 7:7 

9.  Crossing  the  Red  Sea Exodus  14:10-31 

10.  When  Moses'  Face  Shone Exodus  34:27-35 

11.  The  Ten  Commandments Deut.  5:1-21 

12.  Moses'  Last  Public  Prayer Deut.  32:1-12 

13.  Samson's  Hasty  Marriage Judges  14:1-20 

14.  Samson  as  a  One-man  Army Judges  15:1-20 

15.  Betrayed  by  His  Own  Folly Judges  16:1-17 

16.  A  Strong  Man  at  Death Judges  16:18-31 

17.  Praise  for  God's  Mighty  Deeds Psalms  66:1-20 

18.  The  Prayer  of  a  Mature  Man I  Chronicles  29:10-20 

19.  David's  Loyalty  to  His  Men I  Chronicles  11:15-19 

20.  The  Day  of  Pentecost  Came Acts  2:1-21 

21.  How  David  Faced  a  Problem 1  Samuel  17:31-58 

22.  The  Mark  of  a  Big-hearted  Man I  Samuel  24:1-15 

23.  He  Really  Told  Him II  Samuel  12:1-10 

24.  David  Weeps  for  His  Son II  Samuel  18:28-33 

25.  One  of  David's  Greatest  Psalms Psalms  8:1-9 

26.  Daniel  Would  Not  Defile  Himself Daniel  1:1-20 

27.  Dreams  Disturb  the  Darkness Daniel  2:1-30 

28.  Promotion  Comes  to  Daniel  Daniel  2:31-49 

29.  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den Daniel  3:1-30 

30.  To  Be  Taught  Diligently Deut.  6:4-19 

31.  Strong  and  of  Good  Courage Deut.  31:1-13 
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UNITED 


FELLOWSHIP 


Your  Body  Pushing  Your  Mind  Around? 

gOB  PORTERFIELD  looks  to  first,  stretches,  throws— and  lets  go  at  the 
right  hundredth  of  an  inch  and  thousandth  of  a  second  to  make  it  nip 
the  inside  corner  where  he  wanted  it.  Ted  Williams  crouches,  watches  the 
ball  come  at  him  a  hundred  miles  an  hour — and  swings  in  just  the  right 
groove  and  at  the  exact  instant  to  give  it  a  ride  out  of  the  park.  David  takes 
his  sling  and  hits  Goliath's  forehead  at  forty  yards.  Bob  Richards  throws  his 
pole  back  just  an  inch  before  it  hits  the  bar. 

You  and  I  could  go  on  all  night  giving  evidences  of  the  amazing  control  a 
man's  mind  has  over  his  body.  Whether  we  call  it  control  or  coordination,  all 
of  us  admit  that  God  created  a  marvelous  brain  to  handle  an  adaptable 
body  with  unbelievable  precision.  We  have  great  admiration  for  people 
whose  minds  have  their  bodies  in  such  perfect  control.  We  feel  especially 
good  when  our  own  coordination  works,  and  we  shoot  a  basket  or  a  hole-in- 
one.  We  know  that  the  mind  ought  to  rule  the  body. 

The  pitiful  guy  is  the  fellow  who  lets  his  body  push  his  mind  around.  His 
brain  knows  that  he's  getting  fat  as  a  pig.  But  his  body  keeps  yelling,  "Yum, 
Yum."  His  mind  loses,  and  he  keeps  on  stuffing.  His  mind  says  he  ought 
to  lead  a  decent,  clean  life.  His  "urges"  keep  insisting,  "Just  one  time  won't 
hurt."  His  mind  knuckles  under,  throws  all  his  ideals  to  the  winds,  and 
he  goes  out  seeking  women  or  drink  to  "satisfy"  his  body.  His  mind  knows 
he  ought  to  go  to  church,  but  his  body  says,  "Go  'way,  let  me  sleep."  His 
mind  slinks  off  into  the  corner,  ashamed  of  itself. 

Strange  isn't  it,  that  a  mind  that  can  so  perfectly  control  the  body,  will  let 
that  body  make  such  a  fool  of  it  at  times. 
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A    SERVICE    OF    WORSHIP 

by  Carl  R.  Key 

Call  to  Worship: 

"Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet, 

and  a  light  to  my  path. 

Give  me  life,  O  Lord,  according  to  thy  word. 
Accept  my  offerings  of  praise,  O  Lord, 

and  teach  me  thy  ordinances. 
I  hold  my  life  in  my  hand  continually, 

but  I  do  not  forget  thy  law. 
Thy  testimonies  are  wonderful; 

therefore  my  soul  keeps  them. 
The  unfolding  of  thy  words  gives  light; 

it  imparts  understanding  to  the  simple." 

—Psalm  119:105;   107-109;   129-130. 

Invocation: 

We  open  our  hearts  and  our  lives  to  thee,  O  God,  in  these  moments  of 
worship  together.  Help  us  to  put  all  our  trust  in  thee  and  never  be 
ashamed  because  we  have  sinned  against  thee.  Make  us  to  know  thy 
ways,  O  Lord.  Show  us  thy  paths  as  revealed  in  thy  Holy  Word.  Lead  us 
in  thy  truth,  and  teach  us,  for  thou  art  the  God  of  our  salvation.  We  wait 
for  thee  day  and  night.  Bestow  upon  us  thy  steadfast  love.  Remember  not 
our  sins  and  our  transgressions.  For  thy  name's  sake,  O  Lord,  pardon  our 
guilt.  May  our  eyes  ever  be  toward  thee;  and  guide  our  feet  forever  in 
thy  holy  ways.  In  Jesus'  name  we  pray.  Amen. 

Hymn:  "Break  Thou  the  Bread  of  Life" 

Scripture:  Read  Luke  8,  especially  verses  4-15. 

Meditation:  *  "Hear  the  Word,  Hold  it  Fast  .  .  .  and  Bring  Forth  Fruit" 

*  "There  are  many  things  which  can  keep  us  from  reaping  the  fruit  of 
abundant  life.  Jesus  himself  is  a  sower.  Each  of  us  controls  a  field  upon 
which  the  seeds  of  his  teachings  fall.  If  we  have  left  our  field  full  of  stones 
— resentments,  ill-will,  pride — the  seed  will  find  too  little  nourishment  and 
no  fruit  of  joy  will  result.  If  we  have  allowed  thorn-bushes  to  keep  grow- 
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ing  there — love  of  things   and  selfish  pleasures — these  will  choke  the 
growth  of  God's  life,  and  there  will  be  no  harvest  of  joy. 

"Have  you  cleared  your  field  of  stones  and  thorn-bushes  so  you  can  re- 
ceive the  seed  and  nourish  it?  A  full,  free,  creative,  joyful,  abundant  life 
will  begin  to  develop  when  you  do." 

Poem:  "Jesus  Christ — and  We"  by  Annie  Johnson  Flint 

"Christ  has  no  hands  but  our  hands 

To  do  his  work  today; 
He  has  no  feet  but  our  feet 

To  lead  men  in  his  way; 
He  has  no  tongue  but  our  tongues 

To  tell  men  how  he  died; 
He  has  no  help  but  our  help 

To  bring  them  to  his  side." 

Let  Us  Pray: 

*  "Father,  we  would  make  our  hearts  .  .  .  fields  that  can  receive  and 
nourish  the  seeds  of  life  that  come  from  Jesus.  Help  us  today  to  see  and 
clear  out  the  stones  and  thorn-bushes.  Let  us  receive  the  spirit  of  love 
and  follow  the  ways  of  kindness  and  service  taught  by  Jesus.  Let  us  hold 
fast  his  teachings  and  in  patience  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  a  good  and 
noble  life.  Amen." 

Hymn:  "Wonderful  Words  of  Life" 

Benediction: 

Pray  for  the  peace   of  the   Lord,   Our  God. 

May  they  prosper  who  love  Him. 
Peace  be  within  our  hearts, 

and  security  within  the  souls  of  men. 
Let  the  words  of  our  mouths  and  the 

meditations  of  our  hearts 

be  acceptable  in  thy  sight, 
O  Lord,  our  rock  and  our  redeemer. 

Amen. 


*  From  Lenten  Devotions  for  Young  People,   1955.   Used  by  permission   of 
The  Rev.  G.  Arthur  Casaday  and  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  May  6,  1956 


Faith  in  Action 


EDWARD  K.  TREFZ 


SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Exodus  1-25,  32-34;  Deuteronomy  34. 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  LESSON: 

1.  To  explore  some  of  the  qualities  that 
made  Moses  a  great  leader. 

2.  To  ask  what  we  can  do  as  leaders. 

■  What  are  the  marks  of  a  leader 
of  men?  Self-confidence?  Tact?  Ag- 
gressiveness? High  moral  character? 
If  these  are  the  standards,  then  the 
greatest  figure  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of 
all  time  would  hardly  qualify. 

The  first  deed  which  the  Bible  re- 
cords of  Moses  as  a  grown  man  is 
his  murder  of  an  Egyptian,  and  his 
flight  to  the  land  of  Midian  as  a  fug- 
itive from  justice.  When  God  sought 
to  enlist  his  service  on  behalf  of  his 
own  people  who  were  enslaved  and 
afflicted,  Moses  offered  every  con- 
ceivable excuse.  He  insisted  that  he 
was  unfit  to  undertake  the  task  of 
seeking  their  deliverance. 

Yet  it  was  Moses,  more  than  any 
other  man,  who  made  Israel  a  na- 
tion. He  gave  the  people  of  Israel  a 
faith  to  live  by.  That  God  could  take 
such  a  man  and  use  him  so  effective- 
ly causes  us  to  wonder  what  he 
could  do  with  your  life  or  mine  if  we 
gave  him  a  chance. 

Great  causes  certainly  have  much 
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to  do  with  producing  great  leaders. 
In  Moses'  day  Israel  presented  a 
great  cause.  Although  it  was  forty 
years  before  he  faced  up  to  its  full 
implications,  Moses  identified  him- 
self with  the  cause  of  his  people. 

Long  before  the  days  of  Moses  a 
group  of  the  Israelites  had  migrated 
into  Egypt  in  the  time  of  famine. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  they 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  the  Egyptian 
rulers.  Sometime  later  they  suffered 
a  complete  reversal  of  status  with 
the  coming  of  "a  new  king  over 
Egypt  who  did  not  know  Joseph." 

The  new  political  regime  regarded 
Israel  as  a  minority  of  outsiders 
whose  growth  both  in  numbers  and 
influence  was  thought  to  constitute 
a  threat  to  internal  security.  Since 
a  tremendous  public  building  pro- 
gram was  underway,  the  pharaoh  de- 
cided upon  a  two-pronged  program. 
He  would  exploit  the  Israelites  as  a 
task  force  in  this  building  operation, 
thus  tapping  a  ready  supply  of 
cheap  labor.  At  the  same  time  he 
weakened  their  spirit  by  oppressive 
measures. 

However,  as  so  often  happens, 
hardship  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  this  people.  As  a  result, 
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the  burdens  were  increased.  Finally 
persecution,  in  the  form  of  slaying 
the  male  children,  was  ordered  by 
the  pharaoh.  Into  this  kind  of  a 
world  Moses  was  born.  In  the  midst 
of  the  oppression  he  providentially 
escaped  the  net  of  ruthless  slaugh- 
ter. 

The  story  of  how  Moses  was  de- 
liberately placed  in  the  rushes  of  the 
Nile,  where  pharaoh's  daughter 
would  be  sure  to  discover  him,  is 
well  known.  His  adoption  by  her 
suggests  that  he  may  have  had  a 
royal  upbringing.  However,  nothing 
is  known  of  his  life  until  he  appears 
as  a  grown  man.  Many  novelists 
have  filled  in  the  details  of  his  youth 
from  the  fertility  of  their  imagina- 
tions, but  as  to  definite  information 
the  record  preserves  not  a  single 
word. 

It  is  recorded,  however,  that  when 
Moses  became  a  grown  man  he  went 
out  to  his  people  and  saw  their  bur- 
dens. He  noticed  the  conditions 
growing  progressively  worse.  The 
memory  of  what  he  saw  haunted  him 
for  the  next  forty  years.  Here  was  a 
cause  that  somebody  ought  to  cham- 
pion. And  a  cause  is  a  prerequisite 
for  the  development  of  leadership. 

A  quality  in  Moses  which  was 
both  his  strength  and  his  weakness 
was  his  capacity  for  moral  indigna- 
tion. Moses  felt  things  deeply.  This 
can  be  a  great  asset  in  a  leader,  or 
it  can  be  a  snare  around  his  neck. 
One  of  the  tests  of  the  character  of 
a  man  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes 
him  angry,  and  how  he  expresses  the 
anger  he  feels.  Moses  was  angry 
often.  Usually  he  commands  respect 
because  of  the  types  of  occasions 


that  aroused  him  to  indignation.  We 
cannot  always  respect  the  way  he 
expressed  it. 

Certainly  it  is  not  to  his  credit  that 
he  murdered  a  man  and  had  to  flee 
for  his  own  safety.  The  cause  of  his 
anger,  however — an  Egyptian  task- 
master cruelly  beating  a  Hebrew — 
indicates  a  sort  of  injustice  and  bru- 
tality which  should  arouse  any  man 
who  is  not  spiritually  dead. 

Most  of  us  get  angry  fairly  easy 
and  often.  In  sober  reflection  we 
would  have  to  admit  that  we  usual- 
ly blow  our  tops  about  things  that 
do  not  matter.  We  remain  indif- 
ferent in  the  face  of  situations  that 
ought  to  arouse  us. 

Moses  had  a  tremendous  capacity 
for  indignation.  Injustice,  exploita- 
tion, and  brutality  disturbed  him 
deeply.  In  this  he  shared  a  quality 
that  has  been  characteristic  of  the 
men  who  have  been  the  servants  and 
spokesmen  of  God  through  the  ages. 

Something  more  was  necessary, 
however,  before  Moses  was  able  to 
respond  to  his  challenge.  He  needed 
a  faith  in  a  God  who  acts.  This  did 
not  come  until  Moses  had  brooded  in 
solitude  for  a  long  time  in  the  hills 
of  Midian  as  a  keeper  of  the  flocks  of 
Jethro.  Solitude  has  played  a  most 
important  role  in  the  preparation  of 
many  men  for  high  responsibilities. 
It  is  strange  that  in  our  day  men 
can't  bear  to  be  alone. 

No  man  of  conscience  can  be 
aware  of  a  situation  which  requires 
action  and  forever  excuse  himself 
from  doing  something  about  it.  Even 
in  exile  in  Midian  the  affliction  of  his 
people  continued  to  trouble  the  soul 
of  Moses. 
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The  decision  came  in  an  unusual 
experience  on  Mt.  Sinai.  There  in  a 
vision  of  a  bush  which  burned  but 
was  not  consumed,  Moses  became 
aware  that  he  stood  in  the  very 
presence  of  God.  He  was  ordered  to 
remove  his  shoes  because  he  was 
standing  on  holy  ground. 

Here  Moses  received  the  revela- 
tion which  would  make  him  a  giant 
among  men  of  earth.  The  heart  of  his 
message  was  the  disclosure  that  God 
also  saw  the  burdens  of  Israel  and 
would  act  in  their  behalf.  "I  have 
seen  the  affliction  of  my  people  who 
are  in  Egypt,  and  have  heard  their 
cry  because  of  their  taskmasters;  I 
know  their  sufferings,  and  I  have 
come  down  to  deliver  them  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Egyptians/'  (Ex. 
3:7) 

What  a  world-shaking  revelation! 
God,  too,  has  a  concern  about  what 
happens  in  the  affairs  of  man.  God, 
too,  has  a  capacity  for  indignation. 
God,  who  is  Lord  of  history,  plays 
an  active  role  in  history.  He  will  in- 
tervene. He  will  act  on  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  because  he  cares.  This  was 
a  new  insight  for  Moses  and  the 
teaching  of  this  truth  to  Israel  was 
the  greatest  of  his  contributions. 

But  how  will  God  act?  Not  in 
terms  of  some  cosmic  intervention, 
not  in  disregard  of  man  and  his  own 
historical  responsibility.  "Come,  I 
will  send  you  to  Pharaoh  that  you 
may  bring  forth  my  people,  the  sons 
of  Israel,  out  of  Egypt."  (Ex.  3:10) 

It  is  easy  to  understand  Moses' 
shrinking  from  this  challenge.  Yet 
his  fear  of  this  responsibility  com- 
mends him  for  the  task.  He  sees  the 
overpowering  magnitude  of  the  job 
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to  be  done.  His  humility,  this 
sense  of  inadequacy,  is  one  of  the 
prime  requirements  for  a  man  who 
can  approach  this  assignment  realis- 
tically. 

One  by  one  he  examines  every 
reason  why  he  is  not  capable.  He 
discovers  that,  if  he  responds  with 
faith  in  a  God  who  acts  through  the 
obedience  of  committed  men,  these 
objections  fall  away.  So  Moses  re- 
turned to  Egypt  to  be  the  spokesman 
of  God  and  the  champion  of  the 
cause  of  his  people. 

Not  every  man  has  it  in  him  to  be 
a  Moses.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
everyone  should  try  to  be  or  even 
want  to  be.  It  may  not  be  your  des- 
tiny or  mine  to  shape  the  course  of 
history.  Yet  there  are  causes  in 
abundance  on  every  side  that  are 
awaiting  a  champion,  wrongs  that 
cry  for  redress,  needs  to  be  met  and 
deeds  to  be  done  that  are  no  less 
significant  because  they  are  near  at 
hand.  These  are  no  less  sublime  be- 
cause they  fall  within  our  sphere. 
God  still  cares  what  happens  in  the 
course  of  men's  lives  and  he  is  wait- 
ing to  act  through  those  who  are 
willing  to  serve  him.  In  the  age  to 
come  we  will  not  be  asked,  "Why 
were  you  not  Moses?"  but  we  may 
very  well  be  asked,  "Why  were  you 
not  yourself?" 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  How  do  you  distinguish  be- 
tween moral  indignation  and  self- 
centered  anger? 

2.  How  does  God  call  us  to  posi- 
tions of  leadership  today? 

3.  What  are  the  attributes  we  be- 
lieve a  leader  should  have? 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  May  13,  1956 


Mighty  Samson,  the  Weakling 

EDWARD  K.  TREFZ 


SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Judges  13-16 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  LESSON: 

1.  To    study   some    of    the    elements   of 
weakness  in  the  character  of  Samson. 

2.  To  suggest  their  cause  and   ultimate 
effect. 

■  Samson  is  one  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic figures  of  the  Bible.  Tradition 
acclaims  him  for  one  thing  primarily, 
his  phenomenal  physical  strength. 
While  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  hav- 
ing a  good  physique  or  in  keeping 
in  top  physical  condition,  if  all  that 
is  remembered  about  a  man  is  that 
he  was  strong  as  an  ox,  it  is  a  dubious 
compliment. 

There  are  indications  that  Samson 
was  not  particularly  smart.  This  was 
not  his  worst  condition.  More  seri- 
ously, Samson  was  lustful,  and  sen- 
suous. He  was  accustomed  to  having 
his  own  way,  lacking  in  character, 
and  void  of  high  ideals.  In  the  stories 
which  scripture  preserves  about  him, 
while  there  is  much  to  incite  our  in- 
terest, there  is  little  to  command  our 
respect. 

The  period  of  the  Judges  occupies 
that  interval  in  Israel's  history  be- 
tween the  conquest  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  under  Joshua,  and  the  es- 
tablishment   of    the    monarchy    by 


Samuel,  who  anointed  Saul  to  be 
Israel's  first  king.  It  was  a  period  of 
social  and  political  chaos. 

In  the  wilderness  and  during  the 
conquest  Israel  was  united  by  a 
common  purpose  and  capable  lead- 
ership. Following  the  death  of  Moses 
and  Joshua,  it  was  a  long  time  before 
another  great  leader  appeared.  More- 
over, with  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
the  cause  which  had  united  the 
tribes  was  now  removed. 

When  they  settled  in  their  respec- 
tive portions  of  this  new  land  the 
tribes  had  to  change  from  a  wander- 
ing desert  life  to  that  of  a  people  of 
the  land.  This  was  a  transition  of 
major  importance.  There  were  no 
established  institutions  to  control 
their  new  life.  A  glimpse  of  the  con- 
ditions is  given  in  these  words:  "In 
those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel;  every  man  did  what  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes"  (Judges  17:6). 

Another  disruptive  factor  was  the 
constant  skirmishes  and  tensions  with 
the  native  people  of  the  land  who 
had  not  been  entirely  subdued  by 
the  conquest.  (Cf.  Judges  1:19,  28.) 
These  incidents  were  usually  local  in 
scope.  When  a  tribe  felt  the  situa- 
tion   was    becoming    intolerable,    a 
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leader  would  emerge  who  could 
marshal  its  forces  against  the  oppres- 
sor. 

The  success  of  such  efforts  brought 
peace  to  the  area,  and  the  leader 
emerged  as  a  person  of  status  and 
local  repute.  These  were  the  judges 
of  this  period.  They  did  not  repre- 
sent the  whole  people  of  Israel,  nor 
did  they  wield  anything  like  a  cen- 
tral control  over  them. 

This  is  a  general  pattern  of  the  age 
in  which  Samson  appears  as  a  judge. 
Yet  in  some  ways  he  does  not  fit  the 
pattern.  Samson  did  not  lead  an  ex- 
pedition nor  function  as  a  ruler.  Al- 
though it  is  recorded  that  he  judged 
Israel  twenty  years,  nothing  he  did 
improved  the  circumstances  of  his 
people  in  the  slightest. 

The  strongest  and  most  persistent 
of  the  native  peoples  with  whom 
Israel  had  to  deal  were  the  Philis- 
tines. They  lived  next  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan  to  which  Samson  belonged.  The 
Philistine  power  was  not  broken  un- 
til the  days  of  David. 

During  Samson's  time  they  com- 
pletely dominated  the  low  country 
to  the  south.  The  tribes  of  Israel  had 
to  be  content  with  the  less  desirable 
hill  country.  Moreover,  there  was 
little  likelihood  that  anything  could 
be  done  in  the  foreseeable  future  to 
change  this  situation. 

Samson  loved  trouble  and  because 
of  his  unusual  strength,  the  Philis- 
tines usually  got  the  worst  of  any 
incident  in  which  he  was  involved. 
Samson's  personal  escapades  were 
about  the  only  events  in  which  his 
tribesmen  could  take  any  pride  so  far 
as  their  relationships  with  the  Philis- 
tines were  concerned.  The  stories  of 
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his  exploits  were  told  and  retold 
among  the  men  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 
Thus  they  became  a  part  of  the  lore 
of  this  period  preserved  in  the  book 
of  Judges. 

Whenever  a  young  man  leaves  his 
home  and  faces  life  on  his  own,  he 
puts  himself  and  all  of  his  training 
to  a  most  critical  test.  If  he  has  no 
appreciation  of  the  sanctities  of  life 
and  no  sense  of  honor,  leaving  home 
cuts  him  adrift.  If  he  rebels  against 
his  home  and  heritage  because  these 
infringe  upon  his  own  selfish  whims, 
he  is  headed  for  trouble.  Samson  fits 
this  description. 

From  adolescence  to  maturity  is 
a  tremendous  step.  When  a  man 
takes  a  job,  goes  away  to  college,  or 
enters  the  armed  service  he  is  faced 
with  a  showdown  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  can  make  it.  Many  think  they 
have  now  arrived.  They  can  have 
things  their  own  way  without  the  re- 
straints of  home  and  friends.  They 
confuse  liberty  with  license.  To  be 
insensitive  to  those  who  care,  to  be 
heedless  of  our  heritage,  and  to 
throw  out  discipline  is  to  invite  dis- 
aster. It  is  the  way  of  weakness,  not 
of  strength. 

The  Bible  does  not  whitewash  its 
characters.  The  strongest  man  in  its 
record  is  clearly  presented  as  a 
tragic  figure  of  pitiable  weakness. 
To  possess  passion  is  human.  There 
is  nothing  evil  in  the  basic  biological 
urges  that  all  men  feel. 

However,  to  be  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  discipline  one's  passion  is 
adolescent.  Samson  never  grew  up. 
When  he  saw  a  woman  among  the 
Philistines  who  pleased  him,  he  de- 
manded that  he  have  her  no  matter 
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what.  The  statement  that  this  was 
the  Lord's  doing  (Judges  14:4)  does 
not  change  the  picture  of  Samson 
as  sensuous  and  undisciplined. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  worse 
faults  than  to  be  sensuous,  and  Sam- 
son had  his  share  of  these.  Moreover, 
sins  of  the  flesh  can  be  pardoned. 
When  a  man  comes  to  himself  as  did 
the  prodigal  in  the  parable  of  Jesus 
and  wants  to  change,  there  are  abun- 
dant resources  in  the  Christian  faith 
to  make  of  him  a  new  man.  The 
stories  of  Samson  give  no  clue  that 
he  ever  repented  of  anything,  nor 
that  he  ever  felt  he  should. 

Most  men  have  been  tempted  in 
many  ways,  particularly  in  their  rela- 
tionships with  women.  There  is  noth- 
ing evil  in  temptation.  Havelock  Ellis 
once  said  that  we  can't  have  too 
much  temptation  in  the  world,  for 
virtue  is  meaningless  without  it.  To 
face  temptation  and  to  reject  it  is 
to  strengthen  life.  To  face  it  and  to 
rise  above  it  is  to  grow  in  manliness. 

But  he  who  cannot  face  it  with- 
out yielding  is  hardly  fit  to  live.  Such 
a  man  has  no  respect  for  himself,  no 
respect  for  others,  and  no  respect  for 
truth.  The  man  who  lives  the  life 
of  license  is  not  free.  He  becomes 
the  slave  of  his  own  lust,  unfit  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  or  the  joys 
of  either  domestic  or  civil  life.  Sam- 
son seems  to  have  missed  both. 

If  one's  own  pleasure  becomes  the 
center  of  his  life,  then  high  moral 
principles  are  never  given  a  chance. 
When  the  Philistines  demanded  that 
Samson  be  turned  over  to  them  or 
they  would  invade  the  border  of  Dan, 
Samson  explained  to  his  tribesmen, 


"As  they  did  to  me  so  have  I  done 
to  them"    (Judges  15:11). 

This  is  the  most  primitive  level  of 
social  life.  The  ethic  of  vengeance, 
of  returning  evil  for  evil,  has  soiled 
the  pages  of  history  with  violence 
and  blood.  It  is  a  never-ending  cir- 
cuit which  compounds  man's  troubles 
and  offers  nothing  toward  their  solu- 
tion. 

The  last  episode  in  Samson's  life, 
when  he  pushed  apart  the  pillars 
and  brought  the  temple  of  Dagon 
down  in  ruins  upon  himself  and  great 
numbers  of  Philistines,  is  cut  from 
the  same  cloth.  The  story  was  re- 
membered because  in  this  last  inci- 
dent of  revenge,  Samson  killed  more 
Philistines  than  he  had  in  all  his 
previous  escapades. 

It  is  fittingly  symbolic  that  the  way 
of  vengeance  should  result  in  self- 
destruction  and  ruin.  The  Perfect 
Man  taught  a  different  concept.  He 
said,  "Love  your  enemies."  It  is  only 
by  the  practice  of  love  and  forgive- 
ness that  the  chain  of  vengeance  and 
violence  can  be  broken. 

Whatever  there  was  of  promise 
and  nobility  in  Samson's  life  never 
came  to  fruition.  He  never  gave  it  a 
chance.  It  is  strange  that  men  should 
ever  regard  him  as  strong.  He  had 
the  muscle  of  a  mustang,  but  the 
character  of  a  mouse. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  does  it  mean  to  "honor 
thy  mother  and  father?" 

2.  In  what  way  were  the  exploits 
of  Samson  "the  Lord's  doing?" 

3.  In  the  last  analysis  is  a  great 
amount  of  our  life  based  upon  "re- 
turning evil  for  evil?" 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  May  20,  1956 


God's  Imperfect  Servant 

EDWARD  K.  TREFZ 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  I  Samuel  16-31,  II  Samuel,  I  Kings  1-2:13 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  LESSON: 

1.  To  observe  the  shocking  imperfections 
in    David's  character. 

2.  To  learn  how,  despite  these,  he  served 
his  God. 

■  "No  more  romantic  story  is  to  be 
found  in  the  world's  literature  than 
that  of  the  shepherd  boy  of  Bethle- 
hem who  won  a  king's  favor,  then 
lost  it  and  became  a  hunted  outlaw, 
only  to  be  made  king  himself  and  to 
place  his  little  people  on .  a  proud 
imperial  height;  then  sinned  deeply 
and  saw  nemesis  work  itself  out  in 
his  house  until  he  died  a  broken- 
hearted old  man  in  the  midst  of  the 
splendor  he  had  created."  (Fleming 
James,  Personalities  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  p. 
119.)  David  was  the  sort  of  charac- 
ter that  no  age  can  forget. 

He  was  a  kind  of  Hebrew  AU- 
American.  Few  men  are  endowed 
with  such  native  gifts  as  he  pos- 
sessed. He  was  perhaps  the  most 
striking  in  a  large  family  of  hand- 
some young  men.  (Cf.  I  Sam.  16:6- 
13.)  Grace  of  manner  and  personal 
charm  enabled  him  to  make  friends 
easily.  It  is  written  of  him  that  he 
was  "prudent  in  speech,  a  man  of 
good  presence"  (I  Sam.  16:19). 
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He  had  the  kind  of  mind  that  was 
able  to  penetrate  a  problem  and  diag- 
nose it  with  unerring  accuracy.  He 
had  balance  of  judgment  to  hasten 
its  solution.  Moreover,  there  was 
about  him  a  quality  of  courage  and 
personal  daring  that  commanded  re- 
spect from  other  men  and  made  them 
willing  to  follow  his  leadership. 
There  was  in  him  also  a  generosity 
and  an  open-hearted  warmth  which 
inspired  loyalty. 

Whatever  he  did  he  did  well, 
whether  it  was  composing  a  poem  or 
playing  a  harp,  planning  a  military 
campaign  or  administering  a  king- 
dom. Combine  all  this  with  patience 
and  tenacity,  plus  a  deep  religious 
devotion  and  you  have  an  extraordi- 
nary young  man  who  is  destined  to 
go  far. 

David  did  go  far.  He  brought  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  its  golden  age 
extending  its  boundaries  to  their 
widest  limits.  He  established  Jeru- 
salem as  its  political  and  religious 
heart.  He  founded  a  dynasty. 

David  so  impressed  the  later  gen- 
erations of  his  people  that,  when 
they  dreamed  of  a  messiah  to  come 
to  establish  God's  kingdom  on  earth, 
they  believed  such  a  messiah  would 
arise  out  of  the  house  of  David.  Yet 
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we  title  this  character  study  "God's 
Imperfect  Servant."  What  could  be 
imperfect  about  such  a  capable  man 
who  attained  such  terrific  success? 

A  careful  study  of  the  materials 
in  the  Bible  about  him  indicates 
clearly  that  there  were  many  flaws 
in  David's  life.  Observe  the  candid 
honesty  of  scripture  as  it  narrates,  at 
times  with  shocking  frankness,  not 
only  his  noble  deeds  but  his  mis- 
deeds as  well.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Jesus,  all  the  Bible's  heroes 
have  feet  of  clay.  It  is  a  misreading  of 
scripture  to  set  up  any  of  these  men 
as  moral  examples  for  our  own  liv- 
ing. 

Like  most  of  us,  David  was  a  man 
of  conflicts  and  contradictions.  When 
King  Saul  became  jealous  of  him  and 
started  a  violent  campaign  to  do  him 
harm  (I  Sam.  18:8  to  end  of  book), 
the  magnanimous  side  of  David's 
nature  is  seen  in  two  incidents  when 
he  had  Saul  in  his  power  but  re- 
fused to  strike  back  (I  Sam.  24,  26: 
13-25).  Again,  when  one  of  David's 
men  wanted  to  kill  a  certain  Shimei 
who  cursed  him  (II  Sam.  16:5  ff.) 
David  forbade  it,  and  forgave  his  ac- 
cuser. 

But  when  a  young  Amalekite 
brought  word  that  Saul  had  been 
mortally  wounded  and  had  asked 
him  to  put  an  end  to  his  agony, 
David  had  the  young  man  slain  be- 
cause he  had  dared  touch  the  Lord's 
anointed.  His  cruelty  toward  prison- 
ers of  war  taken  in  the  period  of  his 
rise  to  power  is  shocking  to  the 
modern  reader  (I  Sam.  27:9).  It  is 
recorded  that  he  gave  his  consent  to 
the  slaughter  of  seven  of  the  sons  of 
Saul  by  the  Gibeonites,  sparing  only 


Mephibosheth  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
David's  special  friend  (II  Sam.  21:1- 
6). 

There  may  be  some  defense  for 
David  in  each  of  these  instances.  To 
harm  the  Lord's  anointed  seemed  to 
him  to  be  a  special  offense  deserving 
a  severe  penalty.  To  kill  all  survivors 
of  a  raid  may  have  been  necessary 
to  maintain  the  secrecy  of  his  mis- 
sion, though  it  indicates  a  shocking 
insensitivity  to  the  worth  of  human 
life. 

To  consent  to  the  slaughter  of 
Saul's  sons  was  believed  essential  to 
atone  for  a  blood  offense  thought  to 
be  the  cause  of  famine  and  drought. 

At  the  death  of  Saul  there  emerged 
a  power  struggle  for  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  between  David  and  the  house 
of  Saul.  This  was  not  resolved  for 
seven  years,  until  Abner,  captain  of 
Saul's  hosts,  delivered  the  northern 
tribes  peaceably  into  David's  hands. 

It  is  true  David  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  murder  and  regarded  it  as 
an  outrage.  Yet  nothing  was  done  to 
Joab  except  to  keep  him  on  as  a  use- 
ful hatchet  man  for  the  whole  of 
David's    long    reign    (II    Sam.    3). 

In  his  struggle  for  power  the  policy 
uppermost  in  David's  mind  was, 
"What  is  good  for  David  is  good  for 
Israel."  This  was  not  his  only  motiva- 
tion, but  there  seems  to  have  been 
enough  of  it  to  color  most  of  the 
things  he  did.  Fleming  James  has 
written,  "To  him  people  were  never 
just  people  to  be  loved  and  helped, 
they  were  to  some  extent  pawns  in 
his  game"  (Ibid.  p.  143). 

The  most  shocking  and  inexcus- 
able of  all  David's  misdeeds,  how- 
ever, was  his  notorious  affair  with 
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Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah  the 
Hittite  (II  Sam.  11).  Though  David 
had  numerous  wives  of  his  own,  he 
desired  the  beautiful  wife  of  one  of 
his  own  soldiers  who  was  busy  doing 
his  duty  for  the  king  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

To  cover  the  scandal  Uriah  was 
sent  for.  In  striking  contrast  with  the 
sensuality  of  the  king,  Uriah  refused 
the  pleasures  of  his  own  home  while 
his  comrades  were  camping  in  the 
open  field.  So  Uriah  was  returned  to 
battle  bearing  in  his  own  hand  a  note 
to  Joab,  which  really  contained  or- 
ders for  Uriah's  execution.  After 
David  was  notified  that  Uriah  had 
fallen  in  battle,  he  went  through  the 
motions  of  an  appropriate  period  of 
mourning,  then  added  Bathsheba  to 
his  harem.  Scripture  contains  no 
record  of  a  more  cleverly  contrived 
and   cold-blooded   crime   than  this. 

Yet  he  was  God's  servant.  If  we 
look  for  David's  greatness  in  his 
moral  life  we  shall  never  find  it,  al- 
though there  was  much  about  him 
that  was  righteous  and  noble.  If  the 
man  of  God  must  be  the  morally  per- 
fect man,  there  are  certainly  few  of 
them  even  in  the  Bible.  David  can 
be  called  God's  servant  not  because 
he  always  did  that  which  was  well 
pleasing  in  God's  sight,  but  because 
he  desired  to.  He  knew  the  depth  of 
sin's  tragedy  in  his  own  life. 

David  achieved  his  grandest  mo- 
ment when  he  stood  under  the  re- 
proof of  Nathan  the  prophet  of  God 
for  his  crime  against  Uriah  (II  Sam. 
12).  It  took  courage  of  a  high  order 
for  Nathan  to  speak  thus  to  the  king. 

With  great  skill  he  told  the  story 
of  a  rich  man  who  took  a  poor  man's 
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pet  lamb  to  prepare  for  his  own 
table.  Nathan  asked  David  to  judge 
this  situation.  The  king  was  out- 
raged by  such  an  atrocity  and  de- 
manded that  restitution  be  made, 
never  dreaming  that  the  story  ap- 
plied to  him.  Nathan's  "Thou  art  the 
man"  might  well  have  cost  him  his 
own  life  at  the  hands  of  a  king  of 
lesser  stature.  But  David  replied  in 
humility,  "I  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord."  It  was  revolutionary  for  a 
king  of  David's  status  to  make  such  a 
confession  before  a  spokesman  of 
God. 

The  judgments  which  followed 
and  the  tragedies  which  occurred  in 
the  life  of  his  own  family  left  David 
at  the  last  a  sad  and  chastened  man. 
But  they  produced  in  him  also  a 
deeper  devotion  and  a  fuller  com- 
mitment to  his  God.  He  learned 
through  painful  experience  that  God 
is  merciful.  To  a  most  effective  de- 
gree he  imparted  this  faith  to  his 
people.  David  made  Jerusalem  the 
political  capital  of  the  kingdom.  But 
he  also  gave  God  such  a  place  in 
Israel's  life  that  it  was  natural  that 
his  successor,  Solomon,  should  build 
a  splendid  temple  in  which  God 
could  be  worshiped. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Would  you  act  differently  than 
David  if  you  saw  a  beautiful  woman 
taking  a  bath?  How  do  your  stand- 
ards differ  from  his? 

2.  Can  you  think  of  continuing 
evidence  that  God  is  merciful  to  sin- 
ful nations  and  individuals? 

3.  Does  a  sinful  past  necessarily 
disqualify  one  for  service  to  God? 
What  might  keep  it  from  being  a 
hindrance? 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  May  27,  1956 


A  Man  of  Firm  Convictions 

EDWARD  K.  TREFZ 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Daniel 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  LESSON: 

1.  To  study  how  Daniel  made  a  courage- 
ous witness  to  his  faith  in  times  of 
crisis. 

2.  To  seek  standards  to  help  us  to  stand 
fast  in  our  faith. 

■  Everybody  likes  to  be  liked.  To 
be  accepted  by  those  with  whom  we 
live,  to  enjoy  status  among  them,  and 
to  be  included  in  their  activities  is  an 
indication  of  popularity  to  which  all 
of  us  are  attracted.  Inevitably,  how- 
ever, the  group  with  whom  we  are 
identified  will  make  demands  upon 
us  which  can  cause  internal  turmoil 
and  conflict.  Sooner  or  later  we  will 
be  expected  to  go  along  on  matters 
that  violate  our  basic  convictions. 
Then  we  find  that  popularity  has  its 
price.  We  are  forced  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  will  pay  it. 

The  book  of  Daniel  sheds  some 
light  upon  this  problem.  Daniel  was 
one  of  four  Jewish  young  men,  among 
the  Hebrews  who  were  carried  in 
captivity  to  Babylon,  who  were  se- 
lected for  special  training  and  service 
to  the  royal  court.  The  first  six  chap- 
ters of  the  book  deal  with  experi- 
ences of  these  men  in  which  the  cus- 
toms and  decrees  of  a  foreign  court 
demanded  from  them  a  conformity 
in  action  and  behavior  which  would 


violate  the  essential  tenets  of  the 
faith  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up. 

In  the  first  chapter,  while  Daniel 
and  his  companions  were  in  their 
period  of  training,  board  and  lodging 
was  supplied  at  state  expense.  The 
fare  of  rich  food  and  wine  which  was 
offered  them  was  refused  by  Daniel 
who  resolved  he  would  not  "defile 
himself"  with  the  king's  over-rich 
food.  He  preferred  instead  vegetables 
and  water. 

To  moralize  this  incident  is  to  mis- 
understand it  completely.  The  pas- 
sage does  not  deal  with  the  Tightness 
or  wrongness  of  drinking  wine.  A 
much  deeper  issue  is  at  stake.  What 
is  being  tested  here  is  Daniel's  loy- 
alty to  the  laws  of  his  people,  which 
forbade  the  eating  of  heathen  food. 
Such  food  was  regarded  as  unclean, 
not  only  because  the  dietary  laws  of 
Leviticus  were  not  observed  in  its 
preparation,  but  because  such  food 
very  probably  had  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols.  Refusing  therefore 
to  defile  himself,  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions ate  only  vegetables  and 
water.  As  a  result  they  were  judged 
to  be  in  better  health  than  those  who 
ate  the  richer  fare. 

Another  test  is  described  in  chap- 
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ter  three.  Here  King  Nebuchadnez- 
zar set  up  a  golden  image  of  himself 
ninety  feet  high.  He  commanded  all 
the  officials  of  the  realm  to  bow  down 
and  worship  it.  This  commandment, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  central 
teachings  of  the  Jews,  was  disre- 
garded by  Daniel's  companions 
Shadrack,  Meshach,  and  Abednego. 

When  this  was  called  to  the  king's 
attention  he  summoned  these  three 
men  and  demanded  either  their 
compliance  or  their  burning  in  a 
furnace.  Again  they  elected  to  stand 
fast  in  their  convictions.  As  a  result 
they  were  delivered  first  into  and 
then  miraculously  from  the  furnace 
heated  seven  times  its  usual  tem- 
perature. 

Another  test  is  recorded  concern- 
ing Daniel.  In  chapter  six,  King 
Darius  issued  a  decree  that  for  thirty 
days  no  official  of  the  kingdom  should 
make  petition  to  any  god  except  the 
king.  Anyone  failing  to  observe  this 
was  to  be  cast  into  a  den  of  hungry 
lions.  Knowing  about  the  document, 
Daniel  went  to  his  chamber,  opened 
his  windows  toward  Jerusalem,  and 
prayed  three  times  daily  to  his  God 
as  he  had  always  done.  The  king  was 
reluctant  to  carry  out  the  penalty 
against  Daniel  for  he  respected  him 
greatly.  But  the  decree  was  irrevo- 
cable and  Daniel  was  cast  to  the 
lions.  However,  in  the  morning  Dan- 
iel emerged  from  the  den  un- 
scathed. An  angel  of  the  Lord  had 
stopped  the  lions'  mouths. 

As  we  read  these  stories  we  are 
apt  to  remark,  these  are  mildly  in- 
teresting, and  extremely  improbable; 
but  what  do  they  have  to  say  to  us 
as  we  face  our  daily  rounds?  Is  it 
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not  naive  to  believe  that  God  will 
miraculously  deliver  a  man  out  of 
every  crisis,  even  if  he  is  faithful? 

These  are  valid  questions.  Daniel's 
faithfulness,  according  to  this  book, 
paid  off  handsomely.  In  our  experi- 
ence the  man  who  stands  for  his  con- 
victions against  the  group  usually 
ends  up  low  man  on  the  totem  pole. 
The  faithfulness  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
rewarded  with  scourging,  mockery, 
and  crucifixion.  To  ask  whether 
faithfulness  to  principle  pays  in  the 
usual  sense  has  its  obvious  answer. 
It  usually  does  not.  In  this  respect 
the  book  of  Daniel  does  seem  to  draw 
an  unrealistic  picture. 

It  is  necessary  to  read  the  whole 
of  the  book  of  Daniel  in  order  to 
see  these  stories  in  their  right  per- 
spective. This  book  was  written  in  a 
time  of  severe  persecution.  Its  mes- 
sage deals  with  a  much  larger  theme 
than  the  personal  destinies  of  Daniel 
and  his  three  companions.  The 
dreams  which  Daniel  interprets  in 
chapters  two  and  five,  and  the  visions 
in  the  last  six  chapters,  indicate  that 
the  action  of  the  book  involves  the 
whole  sweep  of  history. 

Its  central  affirmation  is  that  God 
alone  is  sovereign.  Come  what  may 
the  only  security  to  be  found  on 
earth  is  in  obedience  to  him.  Tyrants 
who  have  defied  God  have  been 
crushed  time  and  time  again.  Be- 
cause God  rules  it  will  be  so  until 
the  end.  The  faithful  may  be  called 
upon  to  suffer  many  things.  But  as 
long  as  they  remain  faithful  God 
never  abandons  them.  Their  faith 
may  not  prevent  martyrdom,  but  by 
faith  even  martyrdom  has  been 
crowned  with  glory.  The  theme  of 
both  the  stories  and  the  visions  is, 
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"Stand  fast  in  your  faith  and  God 
will  never  forsake  you/' 

Since  we  do  not  live  directly  in  a 
culture  of  persecution,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  see  the  relevance  of  the 
message  of  Daniel.  It  may  be  that 
the  days  through  which  we  are  liv- 
ing are  more  filled  with  world-chang- 
ing crisis  than  we  realize.  Perhaps  if 
we  lived  our  convictions  with  more 
courage  and  honesty,  we  would  stand 
in  greater  peril.  (If  any  Christian 
thinks  he  lives  his  faith,  let  him  read 
again  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.) 
Since  our  companions  are  not  saints 
and  our  society  is  not  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  our  Christian  convictions 
are  going  to  be  tested  every  day  that 
we  live. 

Let's  look  at  some  examples  not 
remote  from  servicemen.  Suppose 
that  you  have  been  taught  in  your 
home  that  drinking  is  wrong  and  that 
a  Christian  will  be  a  voluntary  ab- 
stainer. You  believe  this  and  have 
followed  it  until  now.  However,  the 
group  with  whom  you  associate  is 
planning  a  "beer  bust."  Will  you  try 
to  change  their  plans?  Will  you  say 
nothing  but  take  no  part  in  it?  Or 
will  you  go  along  rather  than  be 
different?  If  you  stand  fast  at  first, 
does  that  mean  you  will  also  endure 
through  the  long  haul  when  you  have 
to  face  this  same  problem  again  and 
again? 

Or  let  us  imagine  that  you  are 
ordered  by  a  superior  officer  to  do 
something  which  you  believe  to  be 
wrong.  Would  you  carry  out  orders 
without  question?  Would  you  in- 
wardly seethe  and  do  it  under  pro- 
test? Or  would  you  refuse  to  comply 
and  face  the  consequences? 

Conformity  and  regimentation  are 


not  always  wrong.  Society  could  not 
exist  if  everyone  rebelled  against 
laws  and  customs.  There  could  be 
no  militia  without  regulations.  Yet 
some  kinds  of  conformity  rob  a  man 
of  his  self-respect  and  bring  real 
damage  to  his  soul.  Are  there  stand- 
ards that  can  help  one  tell  the  one 
from  the  other? 

As  an  official  in  Babylon,  Daniel 
executed  his  duties  without  fault  or 
failure.  He  was  quite  willing  to  con- 
form to  what  was  expected  of  him 
as  long  as  he  was  not  asked  to  violate 
the  basic  beliefs  of  his  faith. 

The  principle  is  clear,  but  its  ap- 
plication is  extremely  difficult.  The 
question  of  when  to  give  ground  and 
when  to  stand  firm  is  a  question  that 
no  man  can  answer  for  another.  It 
is  also  a  question  which  no  man  can 
dodge.  Either  we  stand  on  principle, 
or  we  compromise.  It  is  not  possible 
to  do  neither. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  man  who 
stands  fast  needs  God's  help  to  do  so. 
The  book  of  Daniel  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  God  is  the  source  of 
his  strength.  Moralism  is  always  self- 
defeating  because  it  lays  a  demand 
upon  us  that  we  do  not  have  the 
power  to  fulfill.  Daniel  tells  us  that 
God  is  almighty.  He  is  able  to  up- 
hold us  in  any  situation.  Therefore, 
in  his  strength  we  can  stand. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  can  a  man  of  faith  expect 
from  God  in  a  time  of  crisis? 

2.  Discuss  the  examples  in  the  arti- 
cle of  pressures  toward  compromise. 

3.  What  standards  would  you  use 
to  determine  when  to  give  ground 
and  when  to  stand  fast? 
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"How  is  your  wife,"  the  man  asked 
a  friend  he  hadn't  seen  for  years. 

"She's  in  heaven,"  replied  the 
friend. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry."  Then  he  realized 
that  was  not  the  thing  to  say,  so  he 
added.  "I  mean,  I'm  glad."  And  that 
was  even  worse.  He  finally  came  out 
with,  "Well,  I'm  surprised!" 

— The  Call 

The  major  looked  up  from  his  desk 
at  the  sergeant  and  snapped,  "Now 
really,  I  ask  you,  in  civilian  life 
would  you  come  to  me  with  a  puny 
complaint  like  this?" 

"No,  sir,"  came  the  calm  reply. 
"I'd  send  for  you." 

— Christian  Union  Herald 


Actually,  the  so-called  weaker  sex 
is  the  stronger  sex  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  stronger  sex  for  the 
weaker  sex. 

— Watchman-Examiner 

The  visitors  to  the  U.  S.  from 
Europe  shook  their  heads  with  won- 
der as  they  rode  past  the  old  peo- 
ple's home.  There  a  long  row  of 
rocking  chairs  oscillated  briskly  un- 
der the  urging  of  their  ancient  oc- 
cupants. 

"Look!"  said  one  of  the  party. 
"These  Americans  keep  up  their  mad 
pace  to  the  very  end." 

— Wall  Street  Journal 

A  woman  in  Manhattan  who  died 
several  years  ago  willed  her  estate 
to  God.  To  settle  the  estate  a  case 
was  filed,  naming  God  as  a  party 
thereof.  A  summons  was  issued  and 
the  court  went  through  the  motions 
of  trying  to  serve  it.  The  final  report 
stated:  "After  due  and  diligent 
search,  God  cannot  be  found  in  New 
York  City." 

— Irv  Leiberman,  Bluebook 


"It  seems  a  shame 
to  stifle  such  un- 
limited originality 
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